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RANK AND NOBILITY. 

A STORY—BY JEANNE MARIE. 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A. Atlee. 
[concLUDED.] 

In oppressive anxiety the Count left the 
house of death. The last words of Lorentz 
awakened fearful doubts in him. : 

“Impossible, impossible!” cried he, aloud. 
“It were horrid. And yet what else could it 
be—what could have been carried away? The 
child died’at that time; they perhaps killed*it, 
and gave me a strange one. And Erika, my 
beloved Erika—the chief of my thoughts, my 
pride my happiness——. No, it cannot be; 
mere momentary imaginings. But Kate—her 
despondency, her anxiety ” , 

Amid these torturing doubts the Count 
reached the palace. He wished now to see no 
one, to speak with no one. Gladly would he 
have gone back to Catharine, once more to pre- 
vail upon her to give him the truth of his fear- 
ful forebodings. Still it was a renewed com- 
fort to him to be able, for a moment at least, 
to hold fast to the delusion. 

Frederic came to meet him. 

‘| have unlocked the saloon, and had a fire 
made below,” said the old servant. 

Wher Eisheim entered the apartment, every- 
thing therein reminded him of Erika. Here, 
when a child, she played—when a maiden, she 
shone. Here, too, she would in future act and 
manage. He observed a large wall-painting 
over the sofa. The pape A BE female 
looked down upon him so calmly, that the sight 
of her arrested him. 

“Forgive, Clothilde,” said he, softly, “if I 
have loved a strange child so dearly; but 
should I yet find our own, Erika shall never 
want, never be inferior—shall even have the 
first place in my heart.” 

Eisheim felt on this point like Baler, but al- 
together differently. 

Pursued by restlessness, the Count again left 
the palace. He could not bear to be in a room 
where he had to meet the accusing look of a 
mother, robbed even in death, and the remem- 
brance of a spurious daughter. When about 
half way to the house of death, the parson met 
him. Catharine, relieved by Lorentz’s death 
from the command of silence, had confessed 
her guilt ; and to the cold, annihilating stroke 
of a fearful certainty, added a yet more fearful 
uncertainty. Anne had never disclosed where 
she had taken the child. The Count spoke 
long of measures to be taken. No search that 
might lead to a discovery should be too dis- 
tant, too difficult for him. 

When he returned, after several hours, to 
the palace, exhausted and overcome, he found 
a table with two covers in the hall. This re- 
minded him of his guest, who was in the sa- 
loon. Eisheim went himself to call him, and 
was surprised to find him in the absorbing con- 
templation of what he imagined to be the pro- 
duction of a Van Dyke or Rembrandt. The 
young man, with arms folded, stood motionless 
before the picture of the Countess, and heard 
not the person coming in, who stood for a little 
time silent. Edmund then opened his lips, and 
as if speaking aloud in a dream, said: 

“This is herself, not ts be misty ken—featurs 
for feature.” 

“Who?” asked the Count, laying his hand 
on Edmund’s shoulder. 

Miller looked round with surprise. 

“My sister,” said he, looking into the Count’s 
inquiring face. LEisheim started. 

“Does your family live in this neighbor- 
hood?” 

“My father was a preacher at the Duke’s, 
in Reichsfeld.” 

The Count sank into sad musings, and the 
meal was taken in silence. 


Days passed without obtaining any explana- 
tion—days in which Edmund, under the pres- 
sure of painful recollections, worked in the gal- 
lery of paintings in the palace ; and the Count’s 
mind was harassed to connect the links of a 
chain that might lead to the lost child ; when 
one evening a letter came from Adrian, that 
put an end to all ambiguity, and determined 
Count and Edmund to depart that very 

our. 


AT THE DEATH-BED. 


Mrs. Miller, exhausted under the burden of 
her cross, was broken down. Six days had she 
conflicted with feverish dreams ; and from mo- 
ment to moment the state of her morbid excite- 
ment was exacerbated. It was not in the least 
remarkable that in her phantasies she should 
mention her son, Count Sternhof; that she 
should accuse herself as his murderer, and 
mourn over him as dead. People knew of the 
strange scene before her door, of the duel that 
followed ; and even had nothing been known 
to explain this wonderful interview, it would, 
notwithstanding, have been quite natural for 
this appalling scene to be interwoven in the 
foveriali dreams of the patient. The clearest 
truth was therefore accounted the delirium of 
the brain, and passed for frenzied imagining. 
The physician, at least, believed it, and Lucie, 
who, alternately with Adrian, watched the sick 

These last only began to see with clear- 
ness through the dimmed eyes of her who had 
suffered tedious martyrdom. 

When she had a lucid interval, she called 
Adrian to her bedside, and asked him about 
Sternhof. The sorrow on his account aggra- 
vated her disease; and the young preacher 
himself went daily to know the condition of 
the wounded man. 

Hyppolith for a day or two seemed more 
calm. 35 seemed as if he had needed some 
satisfaction to cool his blood. He went about 
mute and uninterested, saluted his acquaint- 
ances whom he met, but spoke to no one; and 
when evening came, he stood, as formerly, op- 

ite Lucie’s window, and wearied himself in 
ooking up at the dimly-lighted panes. 

Erika lived out this time in solicitude; and 
never did Globen appear so interesting to her 
as now, when he flew to the channel through 
which she obtained the newest intelligence of 
Miiller’s affairs. She followed the progress of 
Mrs. Miiller’s illness with the same sympathy 
that Seraphine felt for that of Sternhof. 

ewe Adrian eo for his union 
with Lucie, and only waited Edmund’s coming, 
whom he wished as witness of the festive act ; 
when the situation of his mother began to ex- 
cite the gréatest solicitude, and he already 
heard the wing of the angel of death fluttering 
over her, dissipated this intention. 

“Lucie,” said he to his bride, “mother is 
dying. This evening the clergyman comes to 
administer the holy ordinance of the Last Sup- 
per, and to gather us round her death-bed.” 

Lucie said not a — having ability neither 
to think nor to act, and yielded mechanically 
to a arrange mg 

vening came, wi e clergyman 
The lights burned dimly’behind a.sereen. A 
death-stillness reigned in the chamber, and was 
only interrupted by the intermitted respira 
of the patient. Lucie, unadorned, with weep. 
at the foot of the bed. 
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shall belong. To me, I say!” And with 
drawn sword the young man stood before his 
friend. 

Adrian went to meet him. ; 

“Hyppolith,” said he, with tremulous voice, 
“my mother is dying. What brings you 
here?” 

The Prince, subdued by the spiritual ascend- 
ancy of Adrian, looked him steadily in the face ; 
then said, as if musing— 

a “T also wish, and so does Lucie, that we may 
ie.” 

Two persons now entered the chamber, and 
Edmund threw himself beside his sister, at his 
mother’s bed. She looked with a faint smile 
on her youngest son, but appeared not to remem, 
ber him. Hyppolith stared, motionless, on the 
group. Count Eisheim went up to Adrian, and 
-whispering gently, both went into an adjoining 

room. 

_An hour afterwards, the Count stood with 
his daughter, arm in arm, between the sons of 
Lucie’s foster-mother, by her corpse. 

“Oh, had she been able to take with her the 
delusion,” said he; “for she loved my child as 
if it had been her own. 

Hyppolith, not being able to bear the sultri- 
ness of the chamber and the astounding intel- 
ligence, revolved it as he went throngh the 
stréets of the city into the free air, and re- 
mained during the night in restless agitation. 


A BETROTHMENT. 

Count Sternhof sat in a commodious arm- 
chair, still carrying his arm in a sling, and a 
twitch of pain passed aeross his handsome face. 
A number of pamphlets, newspapers, and 
journals, lay before him on the stand, but he 
seemed to pay no attention te them, though he 
wanted pastime. From time to time he look- 
ed at his watch, and impatiently murmured, 
“The parade is over some-time ago. I wish he 
would come; his tattle diverts me.” This wish 
was soon fulfilled. The person longed for came 
in, and the Count’s eyes brightened up. 

“Good morning, Globen, glorious that thou 
hast come; I am wearied almost to death. 
Dost thou bring any news?” asked he. 

“News only?” cried the Baron, laughing, 
“Wonderful, most wonderful histories. And 
first of all, 1 must ask thee if thou art strong 
enough to bear a most astounding surprise? ” 

“Only to it!” cried Baler, pleased at being 
roused from his apathy. “To it, my good Glo- 
ben.” 

“Now for the most important first,” said 
Glében, erecting himself. “Mrs. Miiller is 
dead.” Baler colored up. This information, 
communicated in so unprepared a manner, had 
somewhat alarming in it, and made him trem- 
ble. Glében, who noticed it, humorously said, 
“If thou art frightened already, I had better 
not proceed. Above all, your meeting, I mean 
thine with the Prince, and the demands before 
Mrs. Miiller’s door, which even now I cannot 
comprehend, since I never before knew thee to 
have acted so adventurous a part, occasioned 
her a portentous fright, and laid the founda- 
tion of a nervous fever. For thou hadst in a 
measure so entwined thyself into her phanta- 
sies, that she called thee her son, her beloved 
child. However but stay! Something 
now occurs to me like scales falling from my 
eyes. Thou wast in her house before. We 
met thee on street, where thou positively 
refused to speak out, and behaved so myste- 
riously. Thou may’st well remember it, and 
that thy resemblance to the preacher is stri- 
king, and” 

“T beg thee, Glében,” said Baler, again col- 
lecting himself, “let us have no conjectures. I 
did not know the woman at all, and she knew 
me as little. And now come to something else. 
Thou said’st, a little while ago, that thou had’st 
quite a wonderful history for me; I am eager 
to hear it.” 

“Then hear. Just at the most solemn mo- 
ment of the union of the betrothed pair, the 
Prince rushed in like a madman to stab the 
bride, and I know not how many more. Thou 
knowest his blind passion, for tiou aet still la- 
boring under its consequences. Now, therefore, 
the theatre coup produces its moving effect, and 
the country girl behaves like a nervous saloon 
lady. And now, first, Hyppolith notices the 
dying woman. He is disarmed. Then just 
apropos comes Count Eisheim with the paint- 
er. The father of the foundling is discovered. 
The unfortunate preacher’s daughter suddenly 
becomes a rich countess in her father’s arms, 
and at the corpse of old Mrs. Miiller the festi- 
val of acknowledgment comes to pass. How 
all hangs together I have not yet been able to 
learn, but so much is certain: that Erika, the 
proud, overbearing Countess, who ridicules us 
all, and at whose feet thou hast languished so 
long in vain, is no more nor less than a coun- 
try girl, who was palmed upon the cunning 
Count by his more cunning tenant.” 

“This truly is news of the highest impor- 
tance,” said Baler, with a forced smile. “But 
it pleases me that my conjectures have been 
confirmed. Thou assertest, it is true, that I 
have gratuitously languished at Erika’s feet; 
nevertheless, 1 must tell thee this was by no 
means the case. If she pleased me for a mo- 
ment, the charm of novelty alone attracted 
me. I too soon discovered in her—I may now 
confidently say—something rustic in her char- 
acter, that offended my delicacy, and was re- 
pulsive. And I thought, it cannot have escap- 
ed thee, what lady should next engage my at- 
tention.” 

Glében played the ignorant, and with a 
laugh, said, “Thou may’st be forever glad, 
therefore, that when the charm of novelty first 
enchained thee, thou didst not suffer thyself to 
be completely bound.” 

“That never entered my mind,” affirmed 
Baler. 

“But now farewell,” cried Globen ; “I have 
more visits to make, to tell the news in other 
places.” 

“It will excite universally a pleasant sensa- 
tion, for Erika was not at all beloved,’ ‘answer- 
ed Baler. “But where does she stay now? 
Will she remove to her parents in the farm 
house?” 

“That I do not know; but so much is cer- 
tain, that as soon as Mrs. Miller is buried, the 
Count with both his daughters will return to 
Eschen.” 

Baler, when alone, was assaulted by a com- 
one of feelings. His mother was dead. 

as not this the same as if he was free? And 
could he not under these circumstances rejoice 
in the liberty he so ardently desired?» All the 
scenes in which he had so coolly rejected his 
mother’s love, in which he had deceived her, 
and filled her heart with grief and bitterness, 

through his mind. He might have 
made amends, but it was now too late. Her 
last piercing shriek sounded in his ears. His 
coldness, his falsehood, extorted it; and by the 
stab with which his want of filial affection 
pierced her heart, she died, slowly bleeding to 
exhaustion. “But I could not do otherwise,” 
sighed he; and quieting and deceiving himself 
with this excuse, his thoughts flitted from the 
death view to another object that gave him no 
less pain. He who had the hardihood, for 
mere prejudice, to let a mother die, had been 
silly enough to sue for the favor of a woman 
from the lowest class of society. Globen had 
openly said it to his face; and as he had not 
failed to deride him for his absurd mistake, so 
others might point the finger at him, making 
his situation with Erika an object of witticism ; 
and he would rather be despised, than abused, 
pitied, and laughed at. this impelled him 
to devise some to evade and obviate the 
report, And Seraphine von Globen seemed 


.| to be his angel of deliverance; she who had 


hitherto served to inflame Erika’s jealousy, 








and to whom he did homage before the world 
from unworthy motives, was now the only one, 
she led his judgment astray, could 

attention in a favorable direction. 
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marriage feast. He could not wait for the 
hour when the surgeon was to come, that he 
might obtain his permission to make an excur- 
sion to-day, to alleviate the impatience of a 
lover. The trick succeeded ; the surgeon smiled 
archly, promised speedy recovery, but for a few 
days he must not think of going out. They 
seemed an eternity to Baler. Every moment 
he believed people were talking of him and his 
passion for the country girl. The surgeon ob- 
served that his patient became feverish anew, 
and fearing that his impatient longing might 
be as dangerons as the cold air, he allowed 
him to go out, An hour afterwards, Baler 
drove ts Moahaseln house. The Minister’s lady 
being sick, he found her niece alone. 

Count Sternhof and Miss Von Glében in- 
tended to deceive one another, and the former 
obtained the answer, yes, at the same hour in 
which the bridegroom’s mother was being car- 
ried to the grave. The mourning procession 
came along the street, as the betrothed stood 
at the window. 

“Who is to be buried?” asked Baler, struck 
with a sudden misgiving. 

«“ Mrs. Miiller,” answered Seraphine, with 
repressed voice. Her look fell on Edmund, 
who followed the coffin in mourning dress. 
Baler had a feeling that he never apprehended 
he should know—a feeling of deepest shame 
and self-repreach... And. though weaker, there 
was @ similar feeling in Seraphine’s breast. 

On the evening of the following day, as the 
affianced came out of the opera house, where 
Baler showed himself with his charming bride, 
that he might give society no time for injuri- 
ous conjectures, and as he was in the act of 
leading the Minister’s lady to her carriage, a 
veiled figure overtook the maiden, as she re- 
mained some little distance behind, and a well- 
known voice said— 

“ Farewell, Seraphine; to-morrow I set off 
for Rome. Your picture, which Count Stern- 
hof spoiled the second time, I leave behind.” 

The figure disappeared. Baler, on looking 
round for his bride, saw her trembling, and 
pale as a corpse, at a column of the portal. 

When he reached home, alone, exhausted 
from the evening’s masquerade, he found a 
packet of letters, that Mr. Miiller had left for 
him ; he tore off the envelope, and, to his sur- 
prise, came upon the letters written by him 
to his mother; also, her correspondence with 
Duchess Waldemar. The unhappy mother 
had-not destroyed the leaves that ascertained 
his secret, and he was moreover betrayed now, 
when boasting of being secure. Hastily run- 
ning over these overpowering papers, he found 
one small leaf, written with a firm, manly hand, 
which contained only these words: 

“Fear not, Count Sternhof. The secret 
which our mother sealed with her death, shall 
never be revealed by me. ADRIAN.” 


CONCLUSION. 

A year later, on a serene spring day, there 
was what might be called festive life in Eschen, 
such as reigned in Nature. The whole sur- 
rounding country, from the most tiny flower, 
up to man, seemed spontaneously to have been 
decked for the day, on which Hyppolith was 
to lead to the hymenial altar his beloved Lu- 
cie. The brightest dream of his youthful life 
was now to be realized, and people could not 
remember to have seen a pair more radiant in 
happiness. 

ne carriage after another, with wedding 
guests, drove into Eschen gate, and nearly all 
the apartments of the palace were changed to 
banqueting rooms. The Minister’s lady had 
already taken her abode there some weeks. 
Sternhof and Gloében came later, and to-day 
finally the last of the expected guests arrived— 
the young preacher of Reichsfeld, whom alone 
Hyppolith insisted on to solemnize his mar- 
riage. 

Amidst blossomed trees and songs of their 
feathered inhabitants, the long procession en- 
tered the village church, which, festively, deco- 
rated and tremulously radiating with the sun- 
heams, rereived the happy throng with ringing 
of bells and music of the organ. Adrian waited 
in readiness at the altar, where his discourse, 
dictated by the purest feeling, deeply penetra- 
ted the hearts of the assembled crowd, and 
moved the bride to tears. But Hyppolith, with 
flashing eyes, looked alternately at Adrian and 
Lucie, and when required to confirm his prom- 
ise, the whole church re-echoed with his heart’s 
jubilant “yes!” 

On returning to the palace, they found in 
the great saloon two long tables, covered. 
Everything was arranged by Erika in the most 
careful and conformable style; and, as they 
took places according to rank and nobility, 
the maiden introduced a woman, simply clad, 
whom she seated next herself, and waited on 
with polite attention. 

“Tt is Erika’s mother!” said Count Eisheim 
to the Prince. Soon this intelligence passed 
along the table. Erika’s conduct seemed to 
many as designing, but to others as indescriba- 
bly lovely. Sternhof pronounced it heroic. He 
eee Adrian’s looks resting alternately on 

im and Erika, and knew what an unfavorable 
comparison his hrother was obliged to make 
between them. Erika, since the time of her 
coming home, was a stranger to Baler. But 
in order to obviate any unfavorable conclusion, 
he was obliged to accept the invitation to Es- 
chen. His behaviour to her was judged of as 
before, and he remained vinolinal by her. 

They were still at table, in the happiest hu- 
mor, when Frederic brought a letter, accom- 
panying a trunk, to the bridegroom. 

“The letter is from Edmund,” cried Hyppo- 
lith, after having given it a transient reading. 
“ He is well, and salutes you a thousand times; 
has received very favorable and lucrative offers 
in Naples, that will detain him some time in that 
place. In this trunk he sends_us a marriage 
present—the portrait of his bride.” 

“Betrothed?” cried several voices, while 
Seraphine, blushing, gazed upon the cover of 
trunk, which Frederic was about to take 
off. 

“ Yes, yes here it is, in plain words,” said 
Hyppolith. “Well, I wish him joy; he de- 
serves it,” 

The iron fastening finally gave way, the 
board partition was separated from the trunk 
- an admiring, “Ah!” was heard from all 
ips, 

A figure borne on clouds, a garland of stars 
about the head, the hand pointing to heaven, 
the animated face surrounded by bright gold- 
en locks, and the delicate limbs by a silver- 
spangled vesture, revealed itself to their ex- 
pectant view. 

“He has imposed on us,” cried the Prince, 
“This is no human being.” “It is an idéal.” 
“Tt is the art, allegorized.” “It is inspiration.” | 
“Tt is the being of his dreams,” Such was the 
confusion of voices, as the picture from 
hand to hand; for every one wished to ex- 
amine it, to decipher its allegory. They beliey- 
ed they discovered resemblances that alternate- 
ly put Lucie, Erika, and Seraphine, to the 
blush, much as these three differed. 

“In my view,” said Kisheim, “the artist 
drew a fancy sketch of his glorified mother, 
when he executed this performance ; and as a 
remembrance of the guardian of her childhood, 
Lucie will value it so much the more.” 

It was very late when the company separa- 
ted. Hyppolith, however, wished to go with 
Lucie to Reichsfeld. He secretly carried off 
the bride, and Erika alone accompanied the 
pair to carriage. Here the sisters once 
more embraced. “Love to father,” whi 


Lucie. “ He must forgive me for leaving him so | 


soon.” 
Gradually the rest drove off, and in the 
apartments where shortly before reigned joy 
IL 


and. rejoicing, there was emptiness and 
ness i 


Erika stood with the Coutit on the palace 
steps, and beckoned the last departing saluta- 
tion to the Minister's lady, who looked back 
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“T will stay with !” cried Erika, lean- 
ing on him; “1 will stay with you in our dear 
Eschen !” 
“Ever?” asked a fonorous, manly voice. 
Erika looked up, \ Adrian stood near her. 
And the first star rqse on the three noble forms. 
pra ti 
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Now breaks for tive Life’s latest wave! 
Snow-crowned! Dejth’s angel marks thy span— 
Go to thy quict gave. 


Stricken with age, iat and wan, 


There may the warworn veteran rost ; 
Fear not the dark, unloved retreat ; 

Oft o’er it, for Earh’s brave and best, 
Haye muffled dims béen beat! 


Calm hero, there he patriot’s sigh 
Shall ne’er upoj thy cold ear break ; 
No battle blaze ifume thine eye, 
No sentinel er 


Warm tears that janctify will fall— 

Dear offerings yhich thy memory needs, 
The mourner’s hdrt unféigned recall 

In War or Pead thy deeds ! 


How brave on Bunker Hill you stood, 

When Freedom’s heart beat sad and slow— 
How rose your Sparfan hardihood 

On Valley Forge’ssnow! 


How in the loud night’s winter deep, 
When furious stoms around you sped, 

You laid your shiv¢ing frame to sleep 
Upon yeur blankét bed. 


Oh, more—when Wir’s loud clamor died, 
And Death piled ap his awful yield, 
Thou turned with ¢incinnatus pride 
To work the fertile field. 


And how thy Christian eye grew bright, 
When learning siood beside thy door, 

And church-spires gleamed with Sabbath light, 
Where War shock Earth before! 


Pittsburgh, Penasylvania. 
For the National Era. 
UNCLE JOHN’S VISIT. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 
CHAP. I. 

It came at last—what the fire, Cassandra- 
like, had muttered of for several days past— 
what people prophesied to each other on the 
street—what Bill Lyman, the stage-driver, had 
foreseen that morning, when he called for his 
heaviest pea-jacket—what young maidens and 
schoolboys had looked for with such impatient 
longings—what the houscless and homeless had 
anticipated with anxiety and dread—the snow- 
storm. 

And a right brave storm it was; none of 
your light, trifling affairs, that merely cover 
the earth with a thin frosting, like that on a 
bridal loaf, but a regular old-fashioned snow- 
storm. To be sure, it was rather coquettish at 
p first, like a young horse at starting, but soon 

it settled down, and went to work in good ear- 

nest. It wove dainty coverlids for the violet 
beds in the deep old woods, and covered them 
over like a careful mother; it powdered the 
heads of the cedars, until they looked like 
white-haired giants, and wrapped alike the 
graves of rich and poor, in shrouds of dazzling 
whiteness. 

Oh! very impartial were those same little 
white, feathery flakes, that came dancing down 
at the bidding of the storm, edging alike the 
blue cloth cloak of Judge Edmonds and the 
ragged garments of the beggar with: 

“Ermine too dear for an Earl.” 

Then they made a league with that cool-headed 
old tactician, thée:north wind, dnd together they 
went skirring through the streets, heaving up 
embankments here, and digging trenches and 
forming curves there, rushing round corners, 
to attack stout, rosy-cheeked gentlemen, who 
fought and sputtered and dashed the snow 
from their eyebrows, to see what awaited them 
next, while the thinly-clad shop girls drew 
their shawls closer about them, and scudded 
in troops, like little snow-birds, close under the 
lee of the houses, to escape their boisterous 
greetings. In the space of an hour or s0, the 
storm had the city pretty much to itself, for 
whoever had a shelter, was glad to get be- 
neath it, and stay there. 

On the corner of C and D streets was a spa- 
cious wholesale clothing store, upon which, in 
hurrying up and down the streets, after the 
last stragglers, the storm szemed to bestow 
particular attention. It tried to shake the ma- 
hogany-cased windows, and find some crack in 
them, or in the heavily panelled door, by which 
it could gain ingress; but baffled here, it con- 
tented itself with wrapping a white covering 
over the gilded signboard, darkening the win- 
dows, mufiling the steps, and piling up @ bar- 
ricade against the door, as if it said—* Never 
mind! Pi be ready for you when you do 
open !”” 

Now, it was very provoking, no doubt, but 
none of these manoeuvres seemed to disturb 
the equanimity of Mr. D. Orestes Jimps, the 
owner of the store. All the clerks had gone 
to tea; and, while waiting their return, he sat 
before the stove, with his heels resting upon a 
high stool, rather above the level of his head, 
and his eyes fixed upon a lamp hook in the 
wall, as a kind of tether to his imagination, 
as he counted up the profits of the day’s sales— 
@ very necesséry and commendable process, 
seeing next day was New Year’s, and he anti- 
cipated several extra demands upon his purse. 
Perhaps we should not pe far from the truth, 
if we said that, at the same time, he gave a 
sort of rough guess at his neighbor Jumper’s 
pcre and wondered just how much and what 

e would give at their pastor’s donation party 
the next evening; for Mr. D. Orestes Jimps 
did not like t» be cast in the shade by any one, 
especially by a rival house; besides, we are all, 
at times, so remarkably disinterested, that we 
take more interest in other people’s concerns 
than our own, 

But, hurrah! the storm has triumphed! 
Through the open door falls the barricade of 
snow, followed by the wind, that sends the 

littering particles dancing through the whole 
ength of the store, and raises such a commo- 
tion among te various garments, mentionable 
and unmentionable, suspended overhead, that 
it is some time before the astonished Mr. Jimps 
is aware of the cause of this disturbance. 

But there she stands—a little, shrinking, 
hollow-eyed girl, with a cheek almost as white 
as the snow matted in her abundant hair, and 
clinging to the folds of her miserable dress. 

“Well, what’s wanting, my girl?” asked 
Mr. Jimps, as the thin, wan face, scarcely 
higher than the level of the counter, was turn- 
ed up to him mith a timid, appealing glance. 

- sir,” began a little trembling, piping 
voice, “I have brought some shirts, and mother 
wants to know if you will be kind enqugh to 
let her haye the money for them.” 

Mr. Jimps took the packet which the child 
drew from under her shawl, and deliberately 
counted the coarse ts it contained, while 
the little one timidly toward the stove. 

“ four, : five, BiX. Why, child,” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, as he finished counting, 
“how is this? Here is but half the lot we 
gave out to your mother!” — ; 

“ No, sir,’ returned ‘the child, as she edged 
back to her first stand, “mother knew that— 
hut little Jennie has been so sick, sir, that we 
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poe smile, replying to the first part 
im 


“ But please, sir,” plead the little one, “little 
Jennie is so sick, nad x 

But Mr. Jimps did not stay to hear her out ; 
for, just at that moment the outer door again 
opened, and a person entered, who slammed it 
to, right in the face of the storm, and began 
to stamp his boots and shake his garments in 
a way that gave strong proofs of their firm 
texture. As soon as Mr. Jimps caught sight 
of the high nose that peered like a projectin 
battlement over the folds of the red wors 
comforter which enveloped the lower portion 
of the new comer’s face, he sprang round the 
counter, and seizing his hand, shook it heartily, 
as he exclaimed— 

“Why, Uncle John Markham! where did 
you come from? Did you snow down?” 

“No, Dimmie,” returned the old man, taking 
off his low-crowned hat, and shaking a minia- 
ture snow-storm from its broad brim; “but I’d 
like to been snowed under. Who'd a thought 
it would have come by such handfulls? I told 
mother, when I started, I guessed there would 
be more snow before I got back ; but 1 did not 
think of its coming so like a judgment. Black 
Simon and I have had a time of it, I tell you, 
Dimmie. Whew! my fingers ache like the 
toothache!” he added, drawing off a thick 
pair of blue and white yarn mittens, and 
spreading his hard palms to the fire. 

“It is the worst storm we have had yet,” re- 
turned Mr. Jimps, wincing slightly at the ap- 
sae ay by which the ol man *idressed him. 

n his native village, he had always been 
known as “Dimmie Jimps,” it being a sort of 
abbreviation of the classical cognomen, Demos- 
thenes Orestes, bestowed apon him by his 
father, which he had ignored ever since his es- 
tablishment in the city, signing his name D. 
Orestes Jimps, Esq. But he knew there was 
no use in arguing the case with Uncle John. 
He would always remain Dimmie with him; 
so he smoothed his brow, and said, heartily— 

‘‘Come, Uncle John, take a seat, and make 
yourself comfortable, if you can, until some of 
the boys get back; then we will go up to the 
house. Julia will be delighted to see you. You 
will stay over to-morrow night with us, of 
course. To-morrow night is Mr. E.’s Donation 
Party, and you must certainly attend that. He 
asks after you always, when he calls.” Then 
chancing to let his eye fall on the waiting child, 
whom he had quite forgotten, he said, with a 
gesture toward the door— 

“You had better run home, little girl. Your 
mother knows my terms—can’t vary for any 
one. A man must have some rules, and stick 
by them, if he intends to do anything,” he 
added, turning to Uncle John. 

“ Aye, sound doctrine, that, Dimmie. But 
what is this? Who could send a child out in 
such a storm?” said the old man, hastily 
rising, and striding forward to open the door, 
the knob of which the child was vainly trying 
to turn. “There, run home, little girl, if you 
don’t intend to be buried,’ he cried; “ your 


| folks are crazy, to send you out in such wea- 


ther.” 

For a second, ere she crossed the threshold, 
the little pale face was turned up is, as if 
to thank him, and he saw that it was wet with 
tears. 

“What—what?” he muttered; and was 
about to follow her, when he was recalled by 
the voice of Mr. Jimps— 

“Come in, uncle ; you will catch your death 
standing in that draft! ” cried the little man. 

“Who was that child, Dimmie? and what 

ossessed her friends, if she has any, to send 
ke out in such a storm?” asked the old man, 
as he again seated himself by the fire. 

“Oh, she don’t mind it. She is one of the 
thousands you will find in the city—one scarce- 
ly knows who or what they are. Her mother 
came here for work; and, as she was recom- 
mended by one of our hands whom we could 
trust, we let her take some. I should think I 
had heard some one say that her husband was 
a dissipated sort of a fellow. The city is full 


of such people.” 
toraeay’? “Do you 
S , 


“Bat what sent her here 
Owe Vii Vinite nT ' 

“Owe them!” returned Mr. Jimps, laughing. 
“You must think me hard run, not to be able 
to pay for a half dozen shirts. I always make 
it a rule to pay for each lot of work when it is 
brought in and answers inspection ; and that is 
what I call fair on all sides. But this woman 
wants me to do more—she has sent in half her 
lot, and wants me to pay her for these before 
the rest are done.” 

“And you didn’t do it, Dimmie?” said the 
old man. 

“NotI. Ishould never get my work done 
at that rate. If she does not like the terms, 
she must look elsewhere for work.” 

“[ s’pose there are people who would have 
been foolish enough to have done it, or, per- 
haps, given her a little something out of their 
own pockets,” observed the old man, watching 
the face of Mr. Jimps with a very peculiar ex- 
pression. 

“Yes, and foolish enough they are, as you 
say. Now, I claim to be as liberal and beney- 
olent as most men; but I act upon system in 
this, as well as everything else. I pay my 
taxes promptly, and subscribe liberally to sev- 
eral benevolent societies ; besides, my wife de- 
votes half her time to their management. If 
these people really are worthy, and need aid, 
let them apply to some of these, or to the city 
authority. Casual charity only encourages 
street begging and idleness.” 


“ But—but—I s’pose there are some among 
them so proud that they would rather starve 
than beg,” returned the old man, with the 
same searching glance. “I dare say there are 
a good many just in our neighborhood, at 
home, who would rub pretty close before they 
would do it.” 

“ No doubt of it. You would be surprised at 
the degree of pride manifested by the people 
who work for me, though many of them are 
poor as Job. These people are doubtless of the 
same stamp. lewis,” he added, addressing a 
young clerk, who entered, out of breath with 
facing the storm, “ put down those half dozen 
shirts to the credit of Mrs. Ives.” 

“ Miss Sarah Ives, George street?” queried 
the boy. 3 ; 

“No; Mrs. Mary Ives, Bingham Crossing, 
York road,” was the reply, as Mr. Jimps de- 
liberately encased his dapper person in a 
wadded overcoat, and enveloped his throat in. 
the voluminous folds of a costly merino scarf. 


While he was coming o his ee - 

est took from his et a lar et-book, 
ae wrote a few wie on a blank leaf. 

They were soon ploughing their way in the 
direction of Mr. Jimps’s residence, Uncle John 
looking the storm square in the face, as if, it 
were an old friend, and Mr. Jimps trying to 
give it the cut by turning sideways. It bore 
this a while ; but at last, as they turned a cor- 
ner, it sprang out upon him, and flapping the 
long ends of his scarf in his face, suddenly 
lifted his shining beaver from his head, and 
lodged it ina snow-bank, which it had been 

iling up right under the windows of Governor 
Rs mansion, “y if fa tes pit eon 
ment of a group of curly- ed children an 
a lovely young. Indy, who were watching the 
process with delight, 

«Qh, if it had only happened anywhere else!” 
thought Mr. Jimps, as, with one glance at the 
mischieyous face of Miss Eva B—— and the 
laughing little ones, he picked up his beaver 
Ia g disappeared round the corner. Uncle John 
followed with steady steps. No danger of the 
storm’s playing tricks with his apparel. His 
hat was jammed down upon his bald crown, as 
if he meant it to stay there; and we have a 
suspicion that he rather enjoyed the disasters 

f Mr. Jimps. © - : 
‘ “T say, Dimmie,” he remarked, seeing that 
gentleman pause and turn his back to the 
storm to get breath, “that little girl must have 
a hard time of it getting home, won’t she?” 

“ Yes, her people were crazy to send her out 

at such atime. Ugh! the snow almost blinds 
12, 

“Ver ‘~ ed the old man, with a 

Very likely, returned the , of Me 

, Ge Me: “are apt to Oo 8 

great many stran Lar t png hore we are 

at the door, and there is‘your wife at the win- 
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old man followed his nephew into the house. 

Uncle John Markham was warmly received 
by his nephew's wife. He was a bit of a hu- 
morist—“odd as Dick’s hat-band,” the people 
said in his village, (and, by the way, we should 
very much like to know in what the peculiari- 
ty of the said Richard’s hat-band consisted.) 
Eccentric, Mrs. Jimps whispered to her friends, 
as she introduced him; but then he was rich 
and childless, and rich folks can afford to be 
“ odd.” 

His visits were ever welcome among his 
nephews and nieces, not merely because of his 
wealth ; for though they were keen-sighted 
business people, and perhaps did not entirely 
put that out of the question, yet they had sense 
enough to love and respect the old mau for his 
intrinsic goodness. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.]| 
DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No, 7. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 


Elective affinity isthe “Granp Prvor” of 
chemists. On it turn most of the wonder-work- 
ings of their wonderful science, pre-eminently 
efficient in the advancement of knowledge and 
of wealth. By it things entirely opposite are 
brought into a perfect union, and those entire- 
ly and intimately assimilated, rendered distinct 
and opposite. Colors are formed, destroyed, 
and varied by fthousands of different hues. 
Metals, avids, salts, and iidsi articles im diily 
use in the mechanic arts and domesti¢ econo- 
my are combined, divided, varied, modified, 
and applied to the endless variety and constant- 
ly varying purposes of civilization and of pro- 
gress, principally by elective affinity—the pref- 
erences of bodies for each other. The farmer 
more than any other person has a constant oc- 
casion for a familiar acquaintance with all the 
turnings, all the workings, all the changes, and 
all the products of the chemist’s pivot. 

With the pagent, teacher, statesman, and 
Christian, “Menta Exvective AFFinity ” is 
as much more important than the chemist’s 
pivot, as mind is more important than matter, 
the immortal soul more enduring than the per- 
ishing body. Prevention better than cure, 
overcoming evil with good, preventing crime 
better than punishing criminals, love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor, and feeding an enemy, 
are phrases recognising mental elective affinity, 
pre-eminently the “Tracner’s Prvor,”_and, 
most of all teachers, the parent. 

This affinity, judiciously and skilfully appli- 
ed, has changed thousands of the very worst 
scholars into the very best, and could hardly 
fail of preventing the best from becoming the 
worst ; a fact certainly familiar to every parent 
and to every teacher. A spirit so turbulent 
that no chain can bind it, when properly di- 
rected in an appropriate useful field of action, 
is the most powerful agent of improvement 
and of progress. The great army of houseburn- 
ers, now giving our country such a fearful 
notoriety, if an opportunity should be offered, 
would use still greater energy in building up 
than they now do in destroying houses and vil- 
lages. Productive or destructive employment 
is instinctively sought for, and will be had by 
every hand and mind, having energy sufficient 
for any useful purpose. Such employment is 
exactly what is most studiously and vigorously 
avoided, forbidden by thousands of teachers and 
tens of thousands of parents. “Saying A and 
B, and sitting on a bench,” the graphic descrip- 
tion of school exercises by a little girl who 
knew, do not provide employment sufficiently 
productive, nor an object sufficiently elevated 
(not highly sublime) for active and. aspiring 
spirits; they are hence led, compelled to seek 
employment either for production or destruc- 
tion, and unfortunately for themselves, their 
neighbors, and the country, too often the lat- 
ter; not highly encouraging for Democracy, 
especially the “ Democracy or Science.” 

As acting is better than speculating, a defi- 
nite action is proposed, grounded on mental 
elective affinity—simply for parents and teach- 
er to follow the example of the mother of the 
illustrious Cuvier, encouraging their children 
and pupils in sketching, collecting, studying, 
and appropriating to their own use, letters, 
lines, and leaves, from the “OLpEeR VoLUME oF 
Gop.” 


—_—_———_ 


PENNSYLVANIA FREE SOILSTATE CONVENTION. 


PirrspurGH, August 10, 1852. 

A mass meeting, or informal Convention, of 
the Free-Soilers of Pennsylvania was held to-day, 
in the Masonic Hall, in this city. About two 
hundred persons were present, representing 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Clear- 
field, Chester, Dauphin, Fayette, Greene, Indi- 
ana, Lancaster, Lawrence, Mercer, Montgo- 
mery, Northampton, Potter, Schuylkill, Ve- 
nango, Washington, and Wayne counties, and 
the city and county of Philadelphia. No cre- 
dentials were offered, but every person was ad- 
mitted on reporting his name—thus represent- 
ing every shade of Anti-Slavery doctrine. 

Permanent officers were chosen, as follows: 
President, Wm. B. Thomas, of Philadelphia. 
Vice Presidents, Chas. Avery, of Allegheny ; R. 
Mitchell, of Indiana county ; Robert Hanna, of 
Mercer county ; Jos. Mann, of Potter county ; 
E. J. Boggs, of Wayne county ; Isaac L. Mul- 
len, of Chester county ; and Mordecai M. Mc- 
Kenney. Secretaries, J. B. Hubbard, of Mer- 
cer county ; J. Gibbons, of Lancaster ; and Eli 
Dillon, of Philadelphia. 

In the afternoon, a platform of principles was 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That civil Government is an ordi- 
nance of God, and men are only delegated 
agents to carry out righteous purposes by right- 
ful means ; and whenever human laws are op- 

d to God’s will, such laws are null and void, 
and are not binding upon men, either morally 
or politically. 

Resolved, That a rendition of fugitive slaves, 
either by National or State authority, is wick- 
ed, contrary to God’s will, and not binding 
upon any citizen. 
Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery of 
every kind, and in favor of every constitutional 
effort to abolish it. 
Resolved, That we are opposed to any and 
every Compromise with slavery, and that no 
lapse of time can render any such Compromise 
binding upon us. 
Resolved, That we are not only opposed to 
the abuses practiced under the Fugitive Slave 
Law, but are in favor of its absolute repeal, 
because we believe it unconstitutional. 
Resolved, That the Democratic and Whig 
rties having basely bowed the knee to the 
dark spirit of slavery, there is no course left 
for the friends of Liberty to pursue but to re- 
fuse to co-operate with either. 
Resolved, That a third party, opposed to the 
Compromise Platforms of the other parties, 
should not be a party of one idea, but should 
embrace in its principles the acknowledgment 
of man’s natural right to the soil as well as to 
himself, and of the duty of a Republican Gov- 
ernment to see that the Laws of Nations are 
not disregarded, to its injury, by despots. 
Resolved, That we are in favor of the freedom 
of the public lands to actual settlers, in limited 
uantities. 

Resolved, That the homestead of a family 
should be inalienable for debt, under proper 
limitations as td’ amount. 

Resolved, That the right of self-government 
by nations springs necessarily from the doc- 
trine of the right of the individual man to self- 
government; that where this right of self-gov- 
ernment is violated by unsolicited intervention 
on the part of any nation, the true and only 
remedy for such invasion of right is contraven- 
tion by other nations for the sake of non-inter- 
vention ; and that it is the duty of this Govern- 
ment to interfere, by all peaceable means, on 
behalf of the liberty of any nation struggling 
to be free from the power of the aggressor. 
Resolved, That the Constitution should be 
amended so as to render the Presiden Vice 
President, Senators, and all ministerial o 


elective by & ayer vote, 

Resolved, at, as in the words of Washing- 
ton, in proportion as the structure of a Gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
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sential that public opinion be enlightened, we 
are in favor of the cheapest letter and newspa- 


looking lady who looked down upon them, the 


per postage system which can be afforded, not 
only in this country, but between our own and 
other nations. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to all class 
legislation, special privileges, and log-rolling 
enactments; and that, as a remedy for these 
evils, we demand the passage of general laws, 
and that each bill be confined to one object, 
which shall be named in the title. 

Resolved, That as the safety of Republican 
Governments rests in a great degree on the 
faithfulness of the representative to the will of 
his constituents, and this faithfulness can only 
be secured by single and compact districts, we 
demand the division of this State into as many 
districts as there are representatives to be 
elected. 

A State Committee of 7, and a delegation 
of 75 to the National Convention, were then 
appointed, and a resolution laid on the table, 
proposing to start a Free Soil paper at Harris- 

urg. 

The following electoral ticket was then 
chosen : 

First District, W. J. Mullen; second, Jos. 
Lindsay; third, Wm. Walker; fourth, Hiram 
Miller ; fifth, Isaac Roberts ; sixth, Elijah Lew- 
is; seventh, J. §. Longshore; eighth, Elijah 
Deckert; ninth, Joseph Gibbons; tenth, M. 
McKinney; eleventh, J. W. Lott; twelfth, W. 
J. Gildersleeve ; thirteenth, F. E. Shugert ; four- 
teenth, G. Z. Dimmick; fifteenth, G. G. Col- 
win: sixteenth, Smith; seventeenth, W. 
Wri 2 _-&.. Swattend T > mine- 
ean Hone teat, teres th, Wh Bioulee Sat 
twenty-first, Neville B. Craig ; twenty-second, 
Thomas Stevens; twenty-third, Robert W. Cun- 
ninghan ; twenty-fourth, R. E. Anderson ; twen- 
ty-fifth, T. E. Randolph. 

Adjourned till morning. 

Second Despatch.—Pittsburgh, August 11th. 
The Convention re-assembled at 8 o'clock this 
morning. The electors for the State at large 
are Wm. B. Thomas, of Philadelphia, and Geo. 
W. Jackson, of Allegheny county. Resolutions 
were adopted appointing a committee to estab- 
lish an organ of the friends of Freedom. A 
motion recommending John P. Hale as the can- 
didate for President was received with cheers, 
when his letter declining the nomination was 
read. The ground was then taken that he had 
no right to decline, and the recommendation 
of the nomination of Hale was unanimously 
agreed to by acclamation and immense cheer- 
ing. The Convention then adjourned, subject 
to the call of the President. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE, 

Tuespay, Aucust 10. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Treasury, relative to the rev- 
enue collected by collector Collier in Califor- 

nia. 

Mr. Fish made an adverse report, from the 
Committee on Commerce, upon the subject of 
a navy yard and dry dock on the lake frontier. 

Mr. Bright reported a bill to cede to the 
State of Kentucky the stock held by the Uni- 
ted States in the Louisville and Portland canal. 

And also a bill to establsh a United States 
arsenal and foundry connected with a canal 
near the falls of the Ohio. 

After some debate on a bill for the relief of 
Cadwallader Wallace, it was postponed. 
The Senate took up the Indian Appropriation 
bill. 

Numerous amendments were adopted, in- 


creasing the appropriations nearly one million 
of dollars. Adjourned. 
Wepnespay, Avcust 11. 

Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported back the River and Harbor 
bill, with amendments, increasing the appro- 
priations made by the House, by adding others 
to the sum of $160,000. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Badger, to 
amend the 30th rule of the Senate, by abolish- 
ing the provision that appropriations for pri- 
vate claims shall not be moved as amendments 
to the General Appropriation bill, was taken 
up, and, after debate, rejected. 

The Indian Appropriation bill was then ta- 
ken up. 

Several amendments were offered and agreed 
to. The bill was reported to the Senate, and 
the amendments made in Committee were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Weller moved an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the temporary relief of the Cali- 
fornia Indians, till such time as some perma- 
nent measures with them can be agreed upon. 
After considerable debate, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Other amendments were agreed to. 

After which, the Indian Appropriation bill 
was passed, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, AuGusr 10. 


Mr. Chandler presented to the House a 
beautiful engraving of Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, by Welsh, published by Childs, 
of Philadelphia. 

The bill regulate the costs and fees of the 
circuit and district Murts of the United States, 
was debated until the expiration of the morn- 
ing hour. 

A message was laid before the House, from 
the President of the United States, relative to 
the fishing disturbances, but containing no in- 
formation additonal to what has already been 
published. 

The message was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and resumed the consideration of the General 
Appropriation bill. 

Various amendments were offered and deba- 
ted—one by Mr. Gentry, to increase the sala- 
ries of clerks in the several Executive depart- 
ments, froin twenty to ten per cent., accordin 
to the salaries (excluding those above $2,000 
now received. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, moved to amend 
by increasing the pay of mechanics in the em- 
ploy of the Government twenty per cent. ; but 
this was rejected—ayes 61, noes 70. 

A long debate took place on the various 
amendments offered; after which, the House 
adjourned. 


Wepnespay, AveusT 11. 
The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill to regulate the costs and fees of the attor- 
neys, marshals, and clerks of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States. 
Mr. McLanahan answered objections which 
had been urged against the bill, and said that, 
if passed, it would save $150,000 annually to 
the Treasury, and double that amount to the 
people of the country having business with the 
courts. 
Mr. Letcher moved that the bill be laid on 
the table; but the motion did not prevail— 
yeas 40, nays 112. / 
Pending the question on ordering the bill to 
be engrossed for a third reading, the morning 
hour expired. 
The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and resumed 
the consideration of the General Appropriation 
bill. 
The subject of increasing the salaries of 
clerks, messengers, and watchmen, in the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative Departments, was re- 
sumed, and finally — 
The amendment of Mr. Gentry, offered yes- 
terday, was modified so that twenty per cent. 
shall be allowed, in ddition; to the clerks in 
the Legislative and Executive Departments of 
the Government, employed in Washington, 
whose annual compensation does not exceed 
twelve hundred dollars per annum. No one 
who discharges the duties of more than one 
office to have the extra pay, which is to com- 
mence with the present year. This was 
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agg ; as wis also an amendment offered by 
. Florence, that the prices paid to all sew- 
ing women in the gga Aa the Government of 
the United States, making army clothing or 
other supplies usually provided for under the 
direction of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
provided mainly by female labor, shall be in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. 

The yeas and nays were taken on the amend- 
ment increasing the salary and compensation 
of a Gommissioner to reside in China, from 
$6,000 to $18,000; which was agreed to—yeas 
122, nays 27. 

The vote of $6,999 for the two bridges over 
the Eastern branch of the Potomac, was car- 
ried—yeas 74, nays 44. 

The House adjourned, after passing the Civil 
and Diplomatic bill. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19, 1852. 

We are gratified to state that we now print 
nineteen thousand copies of the Era. The de- 
mand for it has been such that we are unable 
to furnish back numbers. New subscribers 
continue to come in, and we hope ere long to 
to be able to number twenty thousand subscri- 
bers to the Era. 

Friends, do not weary in well-doing. _Circu- 
late the documents, and let the people have 
light. * 


PirrspurGH Convention.—4We had hoped 
to present our readers this week with the of- 
ficial report of the proceedings of this body, 
but are unable to do so, as they have not been 
furnished to us. * 

INDEPENBENT DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS. 


It will be geen by the proceedings of the Pitts- 
burgh Conyention held on the 11th inst., that 
Hon. Joun P. Hae, of New Hampshire, was 
nominated for President, and Hon. Grorce W. 
Juutan, of Indiana, for Vice President. This 
is a good ticket—a sound, reliable ticket, emi- 
nently worthy of the support of the Independ- 
ent Democracy throughout the country. Mr. 
Haxe, during his Senatorial career, has made 
himself widely and favorably known as a 
stanch and sturdy Reformer. To him, prob- 
ably more than to any one man, is the country 
indebted for the abolition of the lash from the 
Navy. He was the early and untiring advo- 
cate of that beneficent measure. He was not 
the first choice of the Editor of the Era, and 
it is uncertain whether he will accept the hon- 
or thus tendered him as a éee-will offering, 
though we hope he will. The Presidency is an 
office which “should neither be sought nor de- 
clined,” and we trust he will reconsider his de- 
termination not to be a candidate, and permit 
his friends to use his name for the most honor- 
able office in the gift of the people. His friends, 
by a unanimous nomination, have tendered him 
the highest compliment in their power to be- 
stow, and it is hoped that he will not permit 
his private feelings to stand in the way of their 
clearly expressed preference for him as their 
standard-bearer in the coming contest. In- 
deed, we cannot see how he can with honor re- 
fuse, in the face of his letter to Mr. Fogg. in 
which he says: “I intend and expect to give 
my support to the individuals who will be nom- 
inated by the Pittsburgh Convention.” It may 
be proper to say that we have conversed with 
the President of the Convention, Hon. Henry 
Wilson, since it adjourned, and he informs us 
that Mr. Case was not considered as a can- 
didate before the Convention. Dr. Townshend 
had a letter in his possession, from Mr. Chase, 
declining to be a candidate, which letter, from 
some cause, was not read to the Convention, 
We state this fact in order to avoid misappre- 
hension, as some of the reports of the proceed- 
ings speak as though there was a contest be- 
tween the friends of Mr. Hale and those of Mr. 
Chase. This was not the fact. Mr. Wilson 
states that the reason Mr. Chase’s letter was 
not read publicly, was because it was general- 
ly understood there that he was not a candi- 
date for its nomination. 

Mr. JuLian was a member of the last Con- 
gress from Indiana, and stood up firmly among 
the true men in that body, in decided resistance 
to the passage of the Compromise measures. 
His firmness and devotion to the principles of 
true Democracy are undoubted. The ticket is 
entitled to the confidence and support of all 
who would enter an open and manly protest 
against the action of the two Baltimore Con- 
ventions. 

The platform is such a one as the Independ- 
ent Democracy throughout the country can 
endorse. Let any one compare its open and 
manly positions with those adopted by the 
Compromise parties at Baltimore, and the con- 
trast will be apparent. We would have been 
glad if the following resolution had been re- 
tained in the platform, viz: 


“ That the early history of the Government 
clearly shows the settled policy to have been, 
not to extend, nationalize, and encourage, but 
to limit, localize, and discourage slavery; and 
to this policy, which should never have been 
departed from, the Government ought forth- 
with to return.” 


The original policy of the Government, as 
established by its founders, was to “limit, lo- 
calize, and discourage slavery.” The history 
of the period shows this, and we therefore 
think the resolution should have been retained. 

The Convention was numerously attended, 
and the utmost good feeling prevailed. Mass 
meetings were held in different parts of the 
city during Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, at which spirited addresses were made, 
and were warmly responded to by the people. 
Let every friend of Freedom be active and untir- 














ing in securing support to this ticket, so that, if 


we cannot elect our candidates, we may in a 
measure shape and control the policy of the 
Administration which is to succeed the present 
one. We cannot believe that any candidate 
which may be chosen will wholly disregard the 
protest of 300,000 voters against the despotic 
platforms framed at Baltimore. The progpect, 
we confess, is not encouraging; but let us do 
our duty. “ Man proposes, but God disposes,”’ 


In Him, let us put our trust, and the triumph 


of our cause is certain. % 





CONVENTION OF THE INDEPENDENT DEMOC- 


In pursuance of a call for that purpose, the 
friends of Freedom and Democratic principles 
met in Convention, at Lockport, New York, 
August 4, 1852. The call was signed by Judge 
H. Gardner, Hon. Alfred Babcock, ex-M. C., 


and sixty-six others. 


Hon. Asa B. Brown, of Niagara, President; 
Harlow H. Bushnell, of Orleans, Thomas Root 
and James P. Murphy, of Niagara, Vice Presi- 
dents; and Youngs A. Brown, of Orleans, and 


James F. Baldwin, of Niagara, Directors. 


E. J. Chase, Boyd Hopkins, Wm. Headly, 
Mead Atwater, and Guy C. Humphrey, were 


appointed a committee to draft resolutions. 


While the committee was absent, the Con- 
vention was eloquently addressed by M. M. 


Southworth, Esq. 2 ‘ ae ag 
- Appropriate ’ 


nti 


lati sacs ae 
adopted, and Asa B. Brown, Edward J. Chase, 
and A. Servos, were chosen delegates to Pitte- 


ere 


it 
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PLATFORMS AND POSITIONS. 

A well-grown man, with a clear head and 
sound instincts, feels no particular difficulty in 
forming a platform of principles for the con- 
duct of Government in respect to any particu- 
lar subjects, or subjects which fall within the 
scope of simple moral principles, and an hon- 
orable woman never sees how there can be any 
difference of opinion about it ; nevertheless, it 
has not yet proved so easy to form a political 
platform after the model of a good conscience, 
and then form a party upon it. Such plat- 
forms are almost identical with the declara- 
tions and bills of rights inserted into most of 
our State Constitutions, amplified in some 
points, and specially applied in others. I say 
inserted, rather than infused or incorporated, 
into the working provisions of those organic 
creeds. As theoretical truths they are there, 
plainly enough ; but the body does not always 
obey the soul ; some of the prescribed impulses 
seem to be accidentally impracticable, and 
some of the limbs have such defects and irreg- 
ularities in their action, that the body politic, 
like the body natural, exhibits a large mixture 
of involuntary movements with those which ex- 
actly answer the intention. The articles of 
faith command a general assent, but the rules 
of practice raise the difficulties, and the re- 
quired accommodations open upon a territory 
of doubt, debate, and strife. Some of the doc- 
trines of a perfect system are held in abeyance 
by the best of men, and some duties they re- 
fuse to reduce to general maxims. Gerrit 
Smith, for instance, would concede a point or 
two of his hundred-idead creed, and our friend 
Joshua Giddings is not willing to put the duty 
of shooting slaye-catchers into the decalogue, , 
because he does fot want defend it upon 
general principles in Congress. How often, 
jndeed, a great policy hangs upon a pin hook : 
The Pittsburgh platform declares the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 unconstitutional, repugnant 
to the principles of the common law, to the spirit 
of Christianity, and to the sentiments of the 
civilized world, and therefore denies its binding 
force upon the American people; yet the Con- 
vention refused to pronounce it not /aw, invalid 
and utterly void, and of no force before God 
and man. Straightforward logic gets the 
cramp in writhing through the intricacies of 
an argument that leads to such conclusions, 
and the principle intertwisted here covers the 
distinctive and fundamental idea of the “Free 
Democracy.” What is municipal law, and 
what is its moral obligation? is the question of 
questions with the Anti-Slavery party; and, 
Slavery existing under the regular forms of 
municipal legislation, the practical difficulty is, 
what we are to do about it? 

Messrs. Tappan and Smith, in the Conven- 
tion, following Lysander Spooner and William 
Goodell in pamphlet demonstrations, hold law 
and equity to be identical, and deny that any 
wrong can have or give any right. They fol- 
low that beautiful blunder of Blackstone, who 
defines municipal law “a rule of civil conduct 
prescribed by the supreme power in a State, 
commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong ,;” the inference being that that 
which is not right is not law, either divine or 
human, as Mr. Tappan states it. The Con- 
vention would not formally adopt this doctrine 
and declare it, though there were not ten men 
among them who would be guilty of obeying 
the Fugitive Slave Law; and Mr. Giddings 
specially deprecated the assertion of the senti- 
ment, though he supplies pistols, and advises 
the fugitive to shoot his pursuers. I am right 
in saying that it is not easy to construct a plat- 
form in keeping with a good conscience. 


Justinian says, “the civil law is that which 
a particular people establish for themselves.” 
This definition is both more true and demo- 
cratic than Blackstone’s. We admit no supreme 
power, distinct from the peeple themselves, 
and our rendering of the idea would be, Mu- 
nicipal law is a rule of civil conduct established 
by an independent State or nation; and truth 
requires the excision of the qualifying phrase, 
“commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong,” for no system of jurisprudence 
ean tolerate an appeal to conscience from the 
decisions of the legitimate legislating power. 
A law regular in all the forms of enactment is 
a law, and its subjects cannot be its judges. 
If they disobey for conscience sake, it must be 
in some right paramount to the conventional 
obligations of the civil government under which 
they live, and they ought to state and main- 
tain it. 

It is plain enough, in such a dilemma, that 
platforms are not easily made out of planks 
split with legal saws; and it is to me just as 
plain that we need a clearer theory of civil 
law and individual duty than the authorities 
have provided for us. 


For myself, 1 am free-to say that I respect 
the martyrs and heroes who have redeemed us 
from bondage, and that the honor of my man- 
hood is concerned in maintaining my own free- 
dom. When I cannot live in the world, I can 
die out of it, and in fitting time and place I re- 
serve the right tosay so. I utterly deny that 
villanous doctrine of despotism which teaches 
that men, in entering into society, surrender 
certain rights (always the noblest and dearest) 
for the security which is afforded in the enjoy- 
ment of the residue of their natural liberty. I 
do not say that the public peace and order of 
the worst Government is not of more value in 
my eyes than my private interests, but I say 
that no Government shall make a scoundrel, a 
coward, and a mean oppressor, of me. I will 
not help to rob cradles and whip women, for 
any reason that lawyer, preacher, or politician, 
can invent; and in the essence and substance 
of this resolve all decent men agree with me. 
The world has never been cheated of its hom- 
age by any mean conformity to tyranny; it 
gives its honest admiration to the rebels against 
wrong—to the men who, in their age and place, 
resisted and defied the unjust laws of their day, 
and wore their infamy for honor till it won its 
proper fame. How the good men and true of 
all time have shocked the stupid dignitaries 
who butchered them for disobedience! The 
thing must be done again and again, until op- 
pression ceases. Gerrit Smith says non-resist- 
ance is dishonesty ; if he had added cowardly, 
he would have classified the snobs and sneaks 
among those who preach it ; and then he should 
have added, also, virtuous, for the foggy heads 
and dungeon bosoms who honestly hold it; and 
still, perhaps, another class, higher than all, 
whom God made so great that they already 
“have their conversation in heaven.” But, as 
at present advised, I intend to be a free man, 
in the human sense of the word, expecting to 
be not less but more free as I rise into the di- 
viner meaning of the word. 


fine summer evening. Our attention was at- 
tracted by a pheasant, pursued by a hawk; 
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I was once standing with half a dozen young 
men in the diamond of my native village, on a 


the fugitive, driven to despair, bore directly to- 
ward us, though we were every one of us hunt- 
ers of its kind, and it knew well that we were 
its enemies. It alighted upon the roof of a 
low wood-shed, across the street from the place 
where we were standing. The hawk seemed 
to have a different apprehension of our hu- 
boa at cceesdtl ver Ghieet hc go-to 
° SBT eh mn i B, an A g no 
us, as if confiding in the natural force 


gun cracked, and the poor bird rolled lifeless 


into the street. The meanest man in town had 


shot it from his garden behind the shed. Be- 

lieve me, a thrill of horror ran through our 

little circle of sportsmen, and not one of us has 

forgotten the felon deed to this day. The Vir- 

ginia hunters must excuse me. The Constitu- 

tion and the Compromises, and the laws, must 
take care of themselves, and get along, and 
maintain the order and harmony of society, 

and all that, in some way that will not make 
me ashamed to look in a glass, or afraid to 
sleep by myself. I should have to practice 
hard swearing seven years on board a pirate 
ship, before I could undertake to describe my- 
self, with any hope of doing justice to the sub- 
ject, if I for one moment admitted the possi- 
bility of obeying that Fugitive Slave Law. I 
am not bragging of my audacity; I cannot do 
this thing; God knows I cannot, and that is an 
end of it. I have sworn to the Constitution 
some five or six times; but no man can swear, 
or curse, or pray me down to the point of 
catching fugitives from slavery, whether they 
come from the battle-fields of Hungary or the 
cotton-fields of Carolina. 

But I was talking about Platforms. On the 
point in hand, the Pittsburgh manifesto is, I 
think, a little ambiguous, and its builders 
something more 80. 
down plump and plain, that the Fugitive Slave 


dred years ago. 


make this law, because it is unjust.” 


cause I am a man. 


think it would have been impolitic. 


her heroes. 


will get it. 


system. 


master. 


trine: -- 


highest rights by concession from the strong 


of immediate justice to all men. Heretofore 


true law of progress and to understand its drift 


ready we will be able. 
not fit to emancipate their slaves. 


my next. SENIOR. 
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Concord (N. H.) Independent Democrat says: 
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or denial.” 


in substance and detail.” 
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“We now state, 
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I wish they had put it 


Law is a law, and that they intended to take 
special pleasure in trampling upon it at every 
opportunity ; then we should have had a doc- 
trine for our duty, and people would know 
that we justified our disobedience, and would 
look into the reasons that are as good for re- 
bellion now ag they were for revolution a hun- 
A Minister of France said to 
his most absolute master, “Sire, you cannot 
It seems 
to me that an American freeman may say to 
our tyrants, Sirs, you cannot enforce this law, 
because it is inhuman—I cannot obey it, be- 
And for all the prospect 
that there is of electing John P. Hale, or 
making a demonstration of our forces, I don’t 


But I wish to be understood about this busi- 
ness of shooting slave hunters. I am convinced 
that, as the world goes, those “who would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow.” It is 
not worth while for a freeman to shoot a ty- 
rant for the sake of a slave; and I never will 
believe that “the best blood of Virginia” flows 
in the veins of her slaves, till it is shown. The 
best blood of Virginia flowed for the liberties 
of Virginia, and didn’t stick fast in the veins of 
When the bondmen insist upon 
their freedom in that old fashioned way, they 
They will get it long before that ; 
they will get it when they will have it. Until 
then, I don’t see how it is to be given to them, 
on such conditions as will make it worth having. 
If they prove utterly incapable, I shall still 
have reasons enough for my opposition to the 
I will not surrender my manhood to 
any overseer, patriarchal or political; but if 
any other man, white or black, has a different 
view of the matter, my quarrel is not with his 
If Providence cannot make a man 
out of the slave, I must wait till things improve 
before I attempt it. There are plenty of people 
of all colors that neither heaven nor earth can 
elevate into freedom, and the principal concern 
of freemen with them is to defend themselves 
against the injury and dishonor of their exist- 
ence, and of its mischievous incidents. The 
first plank in my platform carries this doctrine : 
All men are created equal, but they don’t all 
turn out equally well; and the practical infer- 
ence is, they must be treated accordingly. 
That is the length and breadth of my quarrel 
with the world; and I decline taking the gas 
and undergoing the gossip of any other doc- 
fly believe that the redemption of 
the world mtvet DEsTcwMmplishe hy the labors 
and sufferings of its best men, and that the 
inferior must receive his elevation from the su- 
perior, and that the weak must receive their 


but I do not believe that our present social, in- 
dustrial, and political organizations are capable 


liberty has been conquered or purchased from 
the oppressor, and it will be so still for some 
time to come; but conscience and opinion grow 
stronger continually, and it is duty to forward 
the good work, as it is wisdom to know the 


Slavery is in the ascendant, but we need not 
despair ; we must rectify our position, adjust 
our method, and adapt our own system to the 
great work we have in hand; and when we are 
A people not half in 
earnest about taking care of their freemen are 


I have something to say on this subject in 


New Yorx.—The Independent Democracy 
of Oswego county sent Hon. E. W. Fox as a 
delegate to Pittsburgh. Mr. Fox was elected 
in 1848 to the Legislature on the Van Buren 


Vermont.—The Independent Democracy of 
the 3d district have nominated A. Judson Row- 
ell for Congress. Henry Adams is the candi- 
date of the Compromise Democrats, and Alvah 
Sabin of the Whigs. The Independent Demo- 
crats of Orange county have nominated Phin- 
eas Moulton and Lewis F. Peabody for Sena- 


GEN. PIERCE AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The testimony adduced and endorsed by Sen- 
ator Norris and Messrs. Hipparp and Pras- 
LEE, relative to Gen. Pierce’s speech at New 
Boston, it would seem is not conclusive as to 
his position on the Fugitive Slave Law. The 


“As we have received a large number of 
letters from Southern men during the last fort- 
night, oi i me in regard to this 

this o¢casion to say to one and 
all, that the language attributed to Gen. Pierce 
) by him precisely as reported. 
This language was not only used at New Bos- 
ton, but also at Bradford, and other places in 
this State. Of this the proof is abundant, and 
will be forthcoming, in-a shape to deny cavil 


This does not satisfy the U.sion. It charges 
conspiracy, and publishes a statement signed 
by 111 persons who were present at the meet- 
ing at New Boston, and who declare the report 
of Gen. Pierce’s remarks as given in the Man- 
chester Democrat to be “a tissue of falsehoods 
from beginning to end, in whole and in part, 
This is rather a 
sweeping declaration. The Union furthermore 


as a matter of our own per- 
sonal knowledge, that General Pierce, poses 


: eee denounced the 

report in question, of his speech at New Bos- 
grossly false—as a tissue of falsehoods, 

plete and total misrepresentation of 


We trust that no one, after this, will suspect 
Gen. Pierce of being opposed to the Fugitive 
* 


Dartmouts Coiiece.—At the Commence- 
one of 


the most talented of the anni wart eect 
who contem- 
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Light, warmth, and sprouting greenness, and o’er all 
Blue, stainless, steel-bright ¢ther, raining down 
Tranquillity upon the dee hushed town, 

The freshening meadows, snd the hill-sides brown ; 
Voice of the west wind{rom the hills of pine, 
And the brimmed river from its distant fall, 
Low hum of bees, and jdyous interlude 
Of bird-songs in the stré:mlet-skirting wood— 
Heralds and prophecies of sound and sight, 
Blessed forerunners of vs warmth and light, 

Attendant angels to the house of prayer, 

With reverent footsteps beeping pace with mine— 

Once more, through God’s/great love, with you I 

share 

A morn of resurrection swept and fair 

As that which saw, of old in Palestine, 
Immortal Love uprising infresh bloom, 
From the dark night and sinter of the tomb! 


Fifth month 2d, 1852.) 
if. 
White with its sun-bleached (ust, the pathway winds 
Before me; dust is on the mrunken grass, 
And on the trees beneath whose boughs I pass; 
Frail screen against the Hujter of the sky, 
Who, glaring on me with gi eye, 





While mounting with his dg-star high and higher, 
Ambushed in light intolerablejunbinds 

The burnished quiver of h} shafts of fire. 
Between me and the hot fiel@ of his South 
A tremulous glow, as from afurnace mouth, 
Glimmers and swims before gy dazzled sight, 

As if the burning arrows olhis ire 
Broke as they fell, and shattWred into light! 
Yet on my cheek I feel the Watern wind, 
And hear it telling to the orgard trees, 
And to the faint and flower-frsaken bees, 
Tales of fair meadows, greenfrith constant streams, 
And mountains rising blue and ¢ool behind, 
Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams, 
And starred with white the virgin’s bower is twined. 
So the o’erwearied pilgrim, ashe fares 
Along life’s summer waste, at times is fanned, 
Even at noontide, by the cool sweet airs 
Of a serener and a holipr laid, 
Fresh as the morn, and as the dewfall bland. 
Breath of the blessed Heaven for which we pray, 
Blow from the eternal hills '!—make glad our earthly 


way! 









J. G. W. 

Eighth month, 1852. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Mysteriks: or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. By 
Charles Wyllys Elliott. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by Frairck Taylor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mr. Elliott has here taken it upon himself 
to trace the whole history «f Supernaturalism, 
from the Delphic Orad¢le to the “Rochester 
Knockings,” beguiling the way with a con- 
tinuuous discharge of caustic comment. 
We have read the book with considerable 
interest, and must acknowledge the author’s 
title to a goodly share of “sound common 
sense ;” yet, on the whole, we cannot say that 
we have found in it a sufficient answer to the 
query which heads the first preface. It seems 
to be rather an exercise in style than anything 
else. * 


Lonpon Lasor aNnD Lonpvon Poor. No. 21. By 
Henry Mayhew, For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D.C. : 

The more we see of this work, the more are 
we impressed with its value. It isa perfect 
encyclopedia of the lower strata of London 
life. * 


Pierre; or, the Ambiguities. By Herman Melville, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. 0. 

Truly is there “but one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous,” and as truly hath Mr. 
Melville herein accomplished it. Such a mass 
of incongruities, “ ambiguities,” heterogeneities, 
absurdities, and absolute impossibilities, as the 
two covers of this volume enfold, it has rarely 
been our fortune to light upon. Now and then 


Typee, Omoo, &c., but it is speedily swallowed 
up in the slough of metaphysical speculation, 
which constitutes the largest portion of the 
work. The characters are absurdly paradoxi- 
cal and greatly overdrawn ; the incidents are 
; | impossible, in real life, and the whole book is 
utterly unworthy of Mr. Melville’s genius. It 
unquestionably contains a vast deal of power, 
,| but it amounts to nothing, and accomplishes 
nothing but a climax too horribly unnatural 
to be thought of. 


Mr. M. has evidently taken hold of a sub- 
ject which has mastered Aim, and led him into 
all manner of vagaries. He is more at home 
-| in the manifold intricacies of a ship’s rigging 
than amid the subtleties of psychological phe- 
nomena. * 


MEYER’s UNIVERSUM, Parts 2 and 3. New York: 
Herman J. Meyer. 

We most heartily commend this beautiful 
publication to our readers, as a cheap and 
elegant means of acquainting themselves with 
some of the most notable localities of the world. 
The present numbers contain each four fine 
steel engravings. * 


Grauam’s MaGazine. September, 1852. 
Graham has distanced Time, in the race for 
September; and truly he gives us a most 
princely number. Pictures and poems, essays 
and stories, by a host of favorite contributors, 
May the length of his subscription list be pro- 
portionate to the excellence of his magazine. 


Tur National PortRalt GALLERY oF Distin- 
Guisuep AMERICANS, &. Published by Robert 
E. Peterson & Co., Philadelphin. 
The publishers have cosceived the com- 

mendable idea of issuing, in, weekly numbers, 


tinguished Americans, from 
Fillmore, including statesmen, soldiers, sailors, 
poets, painters, &c. The work is to be com- 
pleted in forty numbers, at twenty-five cents, 
each number to contain thre¢ plates. 

The number before us contains three hand- 


his wife. The paper and y are fully 


valuable of the day. 
Robert King is agent for the Distri¢t of Co- 


press Office. 


by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 


cation of the time. 
The present number begins a new volume, 


and “The Restoration of Belief.” * 


For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 


instalment of “My Novel,” &c. 


the publishers take o 
liberal terms, viz : 


we strike upon something that reminds us of 


a gallery of portraits, executed in the best 
manner upon steel, and accompanied with re- 
liable biographical sketches of the most dis- 
Washington to 


some engravings of Washington, and one of 


worthy of the enterprise, and the book prom- 
ises to be at once one of the most elegant and 


lumbia. Rooms at Mrs. Macpherson’s Penv. 
sylvania avenue, third door from Adams’s Ex- 
+ 


Tue Westminsrer Review. July, 1852. For sale 


In point of literary merit, and as a power- 
ful, earnest advocate of practical reform, the 
Westminster Review ranks second to no publi- 


and contains some dozen articles; among 
which the most prominent are—“Secular 
Education,” “The Fature of Geology,” “Ten- 
dencies of England,” “The Lady Novelists,” 


Biackwoon’s Epinsuren MaGazine. July, 1852. 


Blackwood opens with an able and elaborate 
argument in fayor of an increase of “National 
Defences ;” followed by a few chapters of a 
new story called “Katie Stewart,” a ridicu- 
lous article upon “American Politics,” another 


This number commences a new yolume, and 
ion to renew their. 
d alone, threo dol- 








Tue KNICKERBOCKER. August, 1852. 
This choice monthly maintains its old posi- 
tion—deferring to none in point of excellence: 
We have in this number the usual complement 
of articles, closing with the editor’s wonted 
budget of spicy gossip. * 


METHODIST QUARTERLY Review. July, 1852. F. 
Luff, agent, Washington, D. C. 

1. Instauratio Nova; 2. Colonization; 3. 

Plutarch’s Theology: 4, Birds and Audubon ; 

5. Methodist Preaching; 6. MeCosh on the 

Divine Government: 7. Reviews and Notices 

of Books. — * 


PicroriaL Firtp Book, or rug Revo.vtion, No. 
25. By Benson J. Lossing. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We have spoken of this beautiful and valu- 
able work so frequently, that our stock of su- 
perlatives is exhausted. Suffice it, that this 
number is fully equal to its antecedents. * 


Tur Gera Mirco, &. By A. R. Middletoun 
Payne, New York: C. B. Norton. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

This purports to’be the history of an expe- 
dition into the interior of South America, and 
a residence of some months in a valley of 
the Sierra Paricis. As the author announces 
in the preface, in point of style and artistic 
arrangement, the book does not possess much 
merit, but is interesting from the fact that the 
portion of country described is but little, if at 
all, known here. * 


Tue Moruer at Home. By J. S.C. Abbott. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Since its first publication, this litthe work 
has travelled far and near. It now cdmes to 
us in an enlarged form. neatly and liberally 
illustrated. It abounds in maxims, a thorough 
understanding of which is essential to the har- 
monious government of every household. * 


DrayTon anp Sayres.—The readers of the 
Era will be gratified to learn that the Presi- 
dent has pardoned these individuals, and that 
they are now in Pennsylvania. They have 
been lying in prison over four years—their 
fault has been amply atoned for, and the Pres- 
ident, in the exercise of a wise and judicious 
clemency, has permitted them to retnrn to 
their families and friends. 


The National Intelligencer says : 

“The fines were payable, under a law of 
Maryland, one-half to the county and the other 
half to the owners of the slaves ‘transported.’ 
The application for their pardon was support- 
ed by petitions from more than one-half of the 
owners of the slaves. The fines amounted toa 
large sum, which the parties, from poverty, 
were unable to pay; and for non-payment 
thereof they had already been in prison for up- 
wards of four years. The power of the Presi- 
dent to remit the imprisonment, under the cir- 
cumstances, was affirmed in an elaborate opin- 
ion of the Attorney General.” 

Mr. Sumner has been indefatigable in his 
exertions to secure the pardon of these men, 
and his success is warmly applauded every- 
where at the North. 





FREE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


FIRST DAY. 


Pursuant to notice, this body met at Pitts- 
burgh, on Wednesday, the 11th instant. The 
Masonic Hall was crowded to excess, at least 
2,000 persons being present, and many others 
were unable to gain admittance. 
Samuel Lewis, Chairman of the National 
Committee, called the Convention to order, and 
explained that the call for the Convention was 
intended to include all the friends of freedom, 
under whatever name they should be known. 
In alluding to the fact that Gerrit Smith, Le- 
moyne, meee Giddings, and several other 
distinguished men, were present, with delegates 
fromefour slave States, the announcement of 
each name was received with enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Mr. Tappan, of New York, explained that 


the objection of himself and other anti-slavery 
men who at first declined to attend this ¢’on- 


vention, was because the call was for those 
that approved of the platform, which he did 
not oppose. That matter having been explained 
satisfactorily, he withdrew his objections, and 
hoped that they would be able to form a plat- 
form from which no man could jump without 
breaking his neck. 

Judge Spalding, of Ohio, was then called to 
the chair, and Mr. Booth, of Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed temporary Secretary. 

Judge Spalding, on taking the chair, briefly 
returned his thanks, accepting the post as one 
both of duty and honor. 

Rev. Mr. Nevins addressed the throne of 
Grace. 

A resolution was then offered by Mr. Wood- 
man, of Maine, for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Organization ; which was adopted. 

At this moment a banner was brought into 
the Hall, with the following inscription: “ No 
Compromise with Slaveholders or Doughfaces,” 
by the delegation from Ohio; which was re- 
ceived with great cheering. 

The list of States was then called, and the 

following gentlemen named as the Committee 
on Organization : 
D. W. Buffum, New Hampshire; J. Wood- 
man, Maine; Francis W. Burr, Massachusetts ; 
Joseph R. Holley, Connecticut; D. B. Harris, 
Rhode Island; Nicholas Windham, Vermont ; 
Charles O. Sheppard, New York; Alexander 
Platt, Delaware: Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, Mary- 
land ; Charles C. Jackson, Pennsylvania; Wm. 
G. W. Lewis, Ohio; A. A. Copeland, Michi- 
gan; James H. Paine, Wisconsin; Isaac Kin- 
ley, Indiana; Abraham Smith, Illinois; J. R. 
Whitham, Iowa ; John Parkinson, Virginia ; J. 
H. Rollins, Kentucky. 

Missouri will be represented, but the dele- 
gates have not yet arrived. A despatch re- 
ceived from Alliance announces that one hun- 
dred delegates, representing eight States, will 
arrive this evening. 

Mr. Lewis, of Ohio, moved the appointment 
of a Committee on the Platform, of one from 
each State. An amendment was offered, to 
give each State three representatives, in order 
to allow the representation of the different 
shades of reformers on the committee. 

Mr. Tappan, of New York, proposed that the 
committee consist of one, two, or three, as the 
States might desire. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned till 12 
o’clock, to give the delegations time to consult. 

At 12 o’clock, the Convention resumed its 
session at Lafayette Hall, an immense mass 
meeting being in ion of the Masonic 
Hall. Judge Spalding took the chair. Fred. 
Douglass was present, moving about, shaking 
hands with delegates, and finally took his seat 
among the New Yorkers. 

The resolution appointing the Platform Com- 
mittee was taken up. 

Mr. Young, of New York, urged that it con- 
sist of three members from each State, to rep- 
resent the three great sentiments here repre- 
sented on the committee. He wanted land re- 
form, which would uproot white as well as 
black slavery, fully represented. 

The committee was finally restricted to one 
from each State. The following members were 
appointed : 

aine, Austing Willey; New Hampshire, G, 
G. Fogg; Massachusetts, Charles F. Adams ; 
Connecticut, Joseph R. Holley; Rhode Island, 
D. B. Harris; Vermont, M. M. Davis; New 
York, Gerrit Smith; New Jersey, Alex. Platt ; 
Delaware, J. M. Pusey; Maryland, Dr. J. E. 
Snodgrass ; Ohio, Joshua R. Giddings; Michi- 
an, W.S. Elliott; Wisconsin, D. M. Booth ; 
filinois, David M. Hough ; Iowa. jomph Whit- 
ham; Virginia, S. M. Bell; Kentucky, J. B. 
Ones, Pennsylvania, Dr. Lemoyne. 
e Convention then adjourned till 3 o’clock 
this afternoon. 
Afternoon Session. 

Judge Spalding in the chair. - 

The Organization Committee et unani- 
mously, for President, Henry Wison; for 
Vice Presidents, Patrick, of Maine ; 
James Peverly, of New Hampshire; Titus 
Hutchinson, of Vermont; A. B. Burdick, of 
Rhode Island; Josiah Brewer, of Connecticut ; 
A. B. Brown, Alexander Black, Jr., of New 
Jereey 5 J. M. Pursey, of Delaware; Dayid 
Gam MS ag gy 8S. M. Bell, of Pennsyl- 
vania; A. W. 
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James H. Collins, of Illinois; W. 8. Elliott, of 
Michigan ; Warren Chase, of Michigan ; Asa 
Chase, of Jowa. For Secretaries, Sanmel M. 
Booth, of Wisconsin; James W. Stone, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Thomas Earl, of Ohio; L. P. Noble, | 
of New York; P. Welch, of Vermont; P. 8. 
Hough, of Illinois; John Speddon, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The Organization Committee also reported a 
resolve that it be recommended to the Conven- 
tion that the delegates present, of each State, 
whether more or less in number, be allowed to 
cast as many votes as the State is entitled to 
in the Electoral College, the manner of voting 
to be determined by each delegation for itself, 
and the vote to be declared by the Chairman 
of each delegation. 
The report of the committee was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 
Gen, Wilson, being enthusiastically received 
on taking the chair, said : 
Gentlemen of the Convention: You will 
mae to accept my sincere and grateful ac- 
nowledgments for this expression of your par- 
tiality and confidence. I can only promise, 
gentlemen, to discharge the duty you have as- 
signed me with impartiality and fairness. We 
have assembled here in Convention to repre- 
sent the freemen of the United States. Enter- 
taining, as we do, some difference of opinion on 
minor questions, we are agreed in those great 
fundamental principles of liberty that lie at 
the foundation of our democratic institutions. 
We embrace in our affections the whole coun- 
try, of every race and condition. [Cheers] 
Let us, gentlemen, invoke upon our delibera- 
tions the spirit of harmony and union; let us 
feel that we labor to free the Federal Govern- 
ment from slavery; that we must relieve the 
National Government from all responsibility 
for it, wherever it exists under its authority, 
and place it actively and perpetually on the 
side of freedom. |Applause.] Let us feel, 
gentlemen, that we should so conduct our de- 
liberations that we may hasten on that day 
when the humblest slave that treads the soil 
can stand up and say, I am a man, a brother, 
a freeman. [Cheers.] In the words of one of 
the noblest poets of freedom of our land— 
“Let us, then, uniting them, bury all our idle feuds 
in the dust, 
And in future conflicts carry mutual faith and com- 
mon trust.’) 
A resolution was adopted, prescribing the 
mode of voting—each delegation to cast the 
electoral vote of their State, by their Chairman. 
Judge Spalding moved that all resolutions be 
referred to a Standing Committee on Resolu- 
tions ; which was adopted. 
Mr. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, offered a pre- 
amble and resolutions, declaring that the Con- 
vention will nominate no man for President or 
Vice President who uses intoxicating drinks, 
and who is not a friend of the temperance ref- 
ormation. 
Mr. Wills, of Pennsylvania, moved a recon- 
sideration of the resolution giving the delegates 
power to cast the whole electoral vote of the 
State they represent ; as one delegate from Vir- 
ginia, under that resolution, would have fifteen 
votes, making him a second General Comman- 
der. [A large delegation from Michigan has 
just arrived and entered the Hall.] The reso- 
lution, after debate, was reconsidered. 

Mr. Tappan then offered an amendment, 
that the majority of the delegations shall not 
govern the minority, but that each delegate 
shall vote for himself. 

The whole subject was finally referred to a 
committee, consisting of Tappan, of New York: 
Vaughn, of Ohio: and Hopkins, of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Convention, at 5 o’clock, then adjourned 
till 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 





SECOND DAY. 


The Convention met at 9 o’clock, in Lafay- 
ette Hall. None but delegates were admitted. 
The Masonic Hall is still occupied by a mass 
meeting. 

The Convention was opened with prayer by 
the Rey. Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois. The journal 
was read and approved. The first business in 
order was the appointment of a National Com- 
mittee. The States were called, and the follow- 
ing members appointed : 

Maine, Woodbury Davis; New Hampshire, 
Geo. E. Fogg ; Massachusetts, Henry Wilson: 
Connecticut, John Hooper ; Rhode Island, James 
M. H. Dow ; Vermont, Mr. Barber ; New York, 
Chas. A. Wheatbarn ; New Jersey, Alex. Black ; 
Delaware, William Chandler; Pennsylvania, 
Wm. B. Thomas; Ohio, Dr. Wm. H. Brisbane: 
Michigan, Silas M. Holmes; Wisconsin, C. L. 
Jones ; indiana, Geo. W. Julian; [llinois, Owen 
Lovejoy; Iowa, Samuel L. Howe: Virginia, 
John Gillman; Kentucky, Cassius M. Clay: 
Maryland, Dr. J. E. Snodgrass. ’ 

Mr. Tappan, from the Committee on the 
mode of voting, reported a resolution that, in 
voting for President or Vice President, or the 
platform, that the delegate or delegates from 
each State cast the full electoral vote of the 
State through their chairman; but that, when 
delegates differ, the Chairman shall declare the 
proportion, and give the vote of the majority 
as a whole. 

Dr. Snodgrass wished to know how that pro- 
viso would operate in the case of a State that 
has but one delegate. 

Mr. Spalding, of Ohio, moved that the report 
of the Committee lie on the table, and the vote 
was called by States. The Chair decided the 
call for a vote by States to be out of order. An 
appeal was taken from the decision of the 
Chair, but the Chair was sustained. The vote 
was then ordered per capita—each delegate on 
the floor having one vote. 

The following was the result: yeas 143, nays 
189—the Eastern and Middle States voting 
nay, and the Western States yea. The report 
of the Committee was then adopted. 

Joshua R. Giddings, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Platform, made the following re- 
port: 

Having assembled in National Convention as 
the delegates of the Free Democracy of the 
United States, united by a common resolve to 
maintain rights against wrongs, and freedom 
against slavery; confiding in the intelligence, 
patriotism, and the discriminating justice of 
the American people, putting our trust in God 
for the triumph of our cause, and invoking his 
guidance in our endeavors to advance it, we 
now submit to the candid judgment of all men 
the following declaration of principles and 
measures : 

1. That Governments, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, are insti- 
tuted among men to secure to all those inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, with which they are endowed by 
their Creator, and of which none ean be de- 
prived by valid legislation, except for crime. 

2. That the true mission of American De- 
mocracy is to maintain the liberties of the peo- 
ple, the sovereignty of the States, and the per- 
petuity of the Union, by the impartial applica- 
tion to public affairs, without sectional discrim- 
inations, of the fundamental principles of equal 
rights, strict justice, and economical adminis- 
tration. 

3. That the Federal Government is one of 
| limited powers, derived solely from the Consti- 
tution, and the grants of power therein ought 
to be strictly construed by all the departments 
and agents of the Government, and it is inex- 
pedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful 
constitutional powers. 

4. That the Constitution of the United States, 
ordained to form a more perfect union, to es- 
tablish justice and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty, expressly denies to the General Govern- 
ment all power to deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, and therefore the Government, having no 
more power to make a slave than to make a 
king, and no more power to establish slavery 
than to establish monarchy, should at once 
proceed to relieve itself from all responsibility 
for the existence of slavery wherever it possess- 
es constitutional power to legislate for its ex- 
tinction. 

5. That, to the persevering and importunate 
demands of the slave power for more slave 
States, new slave Territories, and the national- 
ization of slavery, our distinct and final answer 
is—no more slave States, no slave Territory, 
no nationalized slavery, and no national legis- 
lation for the extradition of slaves. 

6. That the acts of Congress known as the 
Compromise measures of 1850, by making the 
admission of a sovereign State contingent 
upon the adoption of other measures demanded 
by the special interest of slavery; by their 
omission to guarantee freedom in free Territo- 
ries; by their attempt to impose unconstitu- 
tional limitations on the power of Congress 
and the people to admit new States; by their 
provisions for the assumption of five millions of 
the State debt of Texas, and for the payment 
of five millions more the cession of a large 
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groundless claim, and by their invason of the 
sovereignty of the States and the liberties of 
the people through the enactment of an un- 


| just, oppressive, and unconstitutional Fugitive 


Slave Law, are proved to be inconsistent with 
all the principles and maxims‘of Democracy, 
and wholly inadequate to the settlement of the 
questions of which those are claimed to be an 
adjustment. 

7. That no permanent settlement of the sla- 
very question can be looked for, except in the 
practical recognition of the truth that slavery 
is sectional, and freedom national; by the total 
separation of the General Government from 
slavery, and the exercise of its legitimate and 
constitutional influence on the side of freedom ; 
and by leaving to the States the whole subject 
of slavery and the extradition of fugitives from 
service. 

8. That a due regard for the Federal Consti- 
tution, and a sound administrative policy, de- 
mand that the funds of the General Govern- 
ment be kept separate from banking institu- 
tions ; that inland and ocean postage should be 
reduced to the lowest possible point ; that no 
more revenue should be raised than is requir- 
ed to defray the strictly necessary expenses of 
the public service, and to pay off the public 
debt ; and that the power and patronage of the 
Government should be diminished hy the abo. 
lition of all unnecessary offices, salaries, and 
privileges, and by the election by the people of 
all civil officers in the service of the United 
States, so far as may be consistent with the 
prompt and efficient transaction of the public 
business. 

9. That river and harbor improvements, 
when necessary to the safety and convenience 
of commerce with foreign nations or among 
the several States, are objects of national con- 
cern, and it is the duty of Congress in the ex- 
ercise of its constitutional powers to provide 
for the same. 

10. That emigrants and exiles from the Old 
World should find a cordial weleorne to homes 
of comfort and fields of enterprise in the New: 
and every attempt to abridge their privilege of 
becoming citizens and owners of the soil among 
us ought to be resisted with inflexible deter- 
mination. 

11. That the public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and should not be 
sold to individuals nor granted to corporations, 
but should be held as a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the people, and should be granted in 
limited quantities, free of cost, to landless set- 
tlers. 

12. That every nation has a clear right to 
alter or change its own Government, and to 
administer its own concerns in such manner 
as may best secure the rights and promote the 
happiness of the people; and foreign inter- 
ference with that right is a dangerous viola- 
tion of the law of nations, against which they 
should protest, and endeavor by all proper 
means to prevent: and especially is it the duty 
of the American Government, representing the 
chief republic of the world, to protest against 
and by all proper means to prevent the inter- 
vention of Kings and Emperors against nations 
seeking to establish for themselves republican 
or constitutional Governments. 

13. That slavery is a sin against God anda 
crime against man, which no law or usage can 
make right, and that Christianity, humanity, 
and patriotism, alike demand its abolition. 

14. That the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 is 
repugnant to the Constitution, to the principles 
of the common law, to the spirit of Christianity, 
and to the sentiments of the civilized world. 
We therefore deny its binding force upon the 
American People, and demand its immediate 
and total repeal. 

15. That the doctrine that any human law 
is a finality, and not subject to modification or 
repeal, is not in accordance with the creed of 
the founders of our Government, and is dan- 

gerous to the liberties of our people. 

16. That the independence of Hayti ought 
to be recognised by our Government, and our 
commercial relations with it placed on the 
footing of the most favored nations. 

17. That as, by the Constitution, “the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States,” the practice of imprisoning colored sea- 
men of other States, while the vessels to which 
they belong lie in port, and refusing the exer- 
cise of the right to bring such cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to test the 
legality of such proceedings, is a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and an invasion of 
the rights of the citizens of other States, utter- 
ly inconsistent with the professions made by 
the slaveholders, that they wish the provisions 
of the Constitution faithfully observed by every 
State in the Union. 

18. That we recommend the introduction 
into all treaties, hereafter to be negotiated be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations 
of some provision for the amicable settlement 
of difficulties by a resort to decisive arbitra 
tion. 

19. That the Free Democratic party is not 
organized to aid either the Whig or Sosaeetie 
wing of the great Slave Compromise party of 
the nation, but to defeat them both; and that 
repudiating and renouncing both, as hope- 
lessly corrupt, and unworthy of confidence, 
the purpose of the Free Democracy is to take 
possession of the Federal Government, and 
administer it for the better protection of the 
rights ond interests of the whole people. 

20. That we inscribe on our banner Freer 
Som, Free Speecu, Free Lasor, and Free 
Men, and under it will fight on and fight ever 
until a triumphant victory shall reward our ex- 
ertions. 

The minority report of the committee is as 
follows : 

Resolved, 1. That inasmuch as the long-con- 
tinued servility to the Slave Power has at last 
become so boundless and shameless as utterly 
to forbid all hope of the reformation of the 
great political parties, we are compelled to or- 
ganize a new independent and permanent po- 
litical party. 

2. Whereas, inasmuch as it will doubtless 
prove itself to be emphatically and pre-emi- 
nently Democratic, it is desirable that this new 
party should indicate its characteristic prin- 
ciples by its name; therefore, resolved, that for 
this purpose, and also to distinguish it from 
that sham Democracy called the Democratic 
party, we give to our new party the name of 
the Democratic League. 

3. That our new party, inasmuch as its aim 
will be the impartial and full realization of the 
idea of a just civil government, will faithfully 
endeavor, to the extent of its jurisdiction and 
power, to protect all persons, irrespective of 
sects or color, in thé enjoyment of their politi- 
eal rights. © 

4. That not only do we contemn and tram- 
ple upon the enactment called the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and upon every other enactment 
for slavery, but we hold all forms of piracy, 
and especially the most atrocious and abomi- 
nable one of slavery, to be entirely incapable 
of legalization. 

5. That inasmuch as all the nation and races 
of men constitute but one brotherhood, we 
offer our fraternal sympathies to the oppress- 
ed, not only of our own !and, but of every other 
land: to those for whom Kossuth so eloquently 
pleads as well as to the American slave. 

6. That we should rejoice to have Demo- 
cratic Leagues organized in every part of the 
world, to co-operate with our own Democratic 
Leagues in hastening the blessed day when 
there shall no longer be any tyranny to be 
execrated, nor any victims of tyranny to be 
pitied. 

7. That the free access of the landless to the 
public lands is one of the righteous measures 
called for by the great and good cause of Land 
Reform—a reform which justly claims that 
the right to the soil is the right of all men. 

8. That the Democratic principle demands 
that postmasters be elected by the people. 

9. That the reduction of postage, both by 

land and sea, to the lowest rates at which it 
can possibly be afforded, would add greatly to 
the public intelligence and the public happ! 
ness. 
10. That for the Federal Government to tax 
commerce, and at the same time to neglect the 
condition of harbors and rivers connected with 
foreign or inter-State commerce, is neither wise 
nor honest. ; 

11. That no civil government which permits 
dram-shops to:multiply paupers and madmen, 

rotects its subjects to the extent to which it 
is bound to protect them. ities 

After hes from Messrs. Gerritt Smith 
and Giddings, the minority report was with- 
drawn, and several additional resolutions made 
to the majority platform; after which, it ws 
ado by yeas 197, nays 14. 

r. Smith afterwards wanted a yote up” 
the minority report, when it was laid upon the 
table. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot, 





and on the first ballot John P. Hale was nomi- 
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nated for the Presidency, receiving 192 votes, 


riders. So noble are those forms in the great 





the remainder being scattered amongst Chase 
and others. . 

George W. Julian, of Indiana, was unani- 
mously nominated for Vice President; and 
after some unimportant proceedings, the Con- 
vention adjourned szne dre. 

A grand mass ratification meeting was held 
this evening. 





[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 


Lonpon, July 21, 1852. 
My Dear “Lapy Una:” 


| know you will be interested in hearing 
something of the authoress of the charming 
novels “Onive,”’ and “Fur Heap or THE 
Famity.” T met her last week at a pleasant 
evening party in Camden town. Miss Mulock 
is an Irish woman about twenty-five, petite and 
pretty. In manner, she is quiet and gentle, 
while her smile and her voice have a sort of 
dreamy sweetness about them very peculiar, 
and in a lionized authoress surely most agree- 
able for its unexpectedness. She has a new 
novel nearly ready for publication, which is 
said to be very fine. By the way, I have just 
finished one by Mrs. Crosland, (Camilla Toul- 
man,) which, | understand, is shortly to appear 
in America. “ Lydia—A Woman's Book,” is a 
work of high tone, and of much interest as a 
story. Iam confident you will like it. 

A memorable day last week was spent with 
the Halls, at their lovely country residence. 
With a soft and cloudlessly beautiful heaven 
above, and all the leafy and flowery glories of 
an English summer beneath and around, with 
a charming, rambling, picturesque house, which 
was like a fairy palace of poetry and art—and 
above all, with such a host and hostess, J should 
have been utterly, childishly happy, but for the 
one shadow which ever falls on the path of the 
wanderer—the one sadness which haunts the 
heart of the stranger—the yearning want ot 
some loved presence—the weary pain of a lost 
companionship. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall have revealed the 
tone of their minds and the tenor of their lives 
through their books, with a beautiful, uneon- 
scious truthfulness. The fine wit and humor 
and wide kuowledge of life, which give so much 
of richness and spirit to their inimitable 
sketches of Irish character, flow into and im- 
part a peculiar charm to conversation and man- 
ner; while the refined tastes of artist and poet 
are manifest in all their home-surroundings, 
blending in countless forms of beauty, and 
taking strange freaks and quaintnesses of 
fancy. 

Of our party that day was the authoress of 
“Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside”—a fair 
Scotch woman, not over twenty-two, a modest, 
quiet, loveable person, who seems far from hav- 
ing made up her mind to admit the fact of her 
own genius. Having wakened one morning to 
find herself famous, she believes the world to 
be laboring under some strange delusion, and 
accounts herself an immensely over-rated little 
woman, after all. 

On the day succeeding this visit, I first saw 
Joseph Mazzini—I had brought a letter to him 
from his friend, Kossuth—and he spent a gen- 
erous part of the morning with us. Mazzini 
is not a large man, though taller, I should say, 
than Kossuth; he is slight in person, and ex- 
tremely pale. His beard is one of the grand- 
est I have ever seen, his eyes have the true 
Southern depth of darkness and gleam of pas- 
sionate fire, yet are softened with poetic feel- 
ing, and are pathetic with all their power. 
They are darkly shadowed, as by great sorrows 
and weary watchings. To give you an idea of 
the high generous thought, the noble aspira- 
tion, the enthusiasm and eloquence, to which 
we were charmed listeners that morning, I have 
only to say that Mazzini talks as he writes. 

On Saturday evening I attended, with a party 
of pleasant friends, Albert Smith’s new enter- 
tainment—“ The Ascent of Mont Blanc.” So 
delighted was I with the nice wit, the fine 
graphic spirit, and the charming humor of 
the bold tourist, and the rare beauty of his 
panoramic illustrations, that I fear I almost 
made myself ridiculous by my uncontrollable 
expressions of enthusiasm and pleasure. Yet 
I think those around me held me excused, and 
that our entertainer himself would have pro- 
nounced no harsh judgment upon me. [ hear 
that Mr. Smith is soon to visit America, and 1 
congratulate you upon the rare and noble treat 
before you. I know not whether you will find 
most delight in the poet-tourist’s wondrous 
power of description, which bears you with 
him from Chamouni’s qaiet vale up, up, into 
the awful Alpine solitudes—the solemn eterni- 
ty of snows—up, up, till you hear the avalan- 
ches thunder from the far peaks, and look 
into the yawning fissures, the icy sepulchres of 
some who have gone before—up, up, till you 
stand with him on that stupendous dome of ice, 
and behold mountains, and seas, and kingdoms, 
below, and nothing of all the earth between 
you and God—or in that daring, delicious wit, 
which must have way even amid the sternest 
Alpine grandeurs, as the gay sunshine plays 
over the glaciers, and slides down their fear- 
fulest abysses. 

But you will like him altogether, I am sure, 
and not the least in his clever and good-hu- 
mored take-off of Yankee tourists, in the speci- 
men he met at Chillon. 

On Sunday morning I attended service in 
old Temple Church, a rarely beautiful build- 
ing, but chiefly interesting for its late wonder- 
fal restoration. At the time of Cromwell, the 
curiously painted walls and roof, the fine tesse- 
lated pavement, and the elegant marble pillars, 
were thickly covered with cement, for conceal- 4 
ment and preservation. Thus they remained 
until a few years since, when they were discov- 
ered by accident, and restored at an immense 
cost, 

After service, I strolled with some friends 
through the Zoological Gardens, where I saw 
[ suppose about the finest collection of animals 
in the world. I wish I could dash you off a 
sketch of her stupendous majesty, the great 
Elephantess, with the clumsy little Pinte Bos: 
al, the Calf-Elephant, as they appeared when 
enjoying themselves in their hath-hand of his 
Royal Highness, the great Camel-Leopard, as 
he stood stretching his interminable neck over 
the railing, impertinently watching them in 
their recreation. The Rhinoceros revelling in 
his mad, and the Hippopotamus rolling lazily 
in the water, are also a pair of “beautiful pic- 
tures to hang on memory’s wall.” 

The monkey and ourang-outang departments 
struck me as inumensely large. As the a 
stretched out their paws to us through the 
bars of their cages, begging for nuts and crack- 
ers, [ shuddered with a new disgust—they were 
80 fearfully like the squalid little human beg- 
gars along London streets. How I loathed 
them for their horrible mockery of humanity. 

I saw the lions, tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, 
and hyenas, at their feeding-time. Each dined 
off an undressed hare, a mere tit-bit, one would 
say, to their savage capacities. They did not 
devour their delicate morsels at once, in hungry 
haste, but, though trembling through all their 
mighty fibres with a fierce relish, they pro- 
longed the palpitating pleasure by licking eve- 
ry drop of. blood from the little creatures, and 
daintily playing with them. As the keeper 
repassed, and struck with his pole on the bars 
of their cages, they opened him with the 
true lion and tiger spirit, as fierce and untam- 
ed as it ever roared through Numidian forests, 
or howled out of an Indian jungle, while live 
flames shot from their eyes, revealing the un- 
quenchable and ineradicable hell of ferocit: 
in their blood-nurtured natures. Yet there is 
a terrible grandeur about the creatures, even 
at feeding-time, which fascinates me. The old 

on locked royal, eve: when sucking out the 
still beating heart of the poor rabbit, glaring 
at his keeper the while, as Napoleon might 
have glared on his hated Governor at St. Hele- 
nha. There was beauty and wild in the 
Attitude of the velvetry Pard, for all the steal- 
thy murder crouching there. I gazed on them 
80 long, that lions were roaring through my 
dreams, leopards stealing softly on my 
and tigers glaring at me through the bed-cur- 


tains, 


onday we spent 
Maseum, This sight is one of my irs. I 
pray you will have me excused from least 
attempt at a description. It is a world of 


pe rae oo of curiosities. The El- 
es ancient statuary were 

not to me all [ ex them to be—or rather 
Wwoful unsuitableness of the place for such 


power yet perfect symmetry of their full phys- 
ical development, so free in action, so grand 
in repose, so beautiful in half-barbaric grace, 
that one sighs at the thought of a humanity so 
glorious having passed away, and sees a sort 
of sublime pathos in the long struggle of art 
with Ruin and Time, to preserve for it even 
this broken immortality. 

Among the old manuscripts and autographs 
are sights to hurry one’s heart-beats, and make 
the eager soul look through one’s eyes with a 
child-like earnestness, reverence, and wonder, 
rare enough in our every day life. I had not 
believed it possible that I could be agitated 
with strong emotion at merely looking on 
words traced by the hands of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Spenser, Luther, John Knox, Charles 
“the Martyr,’ Hampden, Cromwell, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, and others 
of England’s, of the world’s immortals. I 
never could account for the effect which the 
autographs of genius produce upon our minds, 
except by belief, that something of the soul, of 
the spiritual presence, lingers about them—an 
influence which we feel by some inner sense, 
yet but dimly comprehend. 

After leaving the Museum, we visited the 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy and the 
National Gallery. It is impossible for me to 
do anything like justice to either collection 
here. At the first, there were one or two 
noble modern pictures, which completely en- 
grossed me—charmed my heart and chained 
my feet before them—and at the latter I rev- 
elled in my first joy in the glorious conceptions 
and wondrous, almost miraculous, art of the 
old masters. Murillo’s Saint John seemed to 
me the divinest of all; but there was one of 
his Madonnas so saintly beautiful in the tranced 
joy of her divine maternity, that I felt my knees 
giving way beneath me, obedient to the in- 
stinet of adoration. 

Yesterday I went with some American 
friends to Windsor Castle and Virginia-W ater. 
it was a day to be marked with a white stone. 
{t left on my heart only sun-bright thoughts, 
and hung my memory with grand and beauti- 
ful pictures. Windsor Castle is nobler and 
finer every way than I expected to find it— 
truly a most regal residence—the nursery, the 
stronghold, the temple of kingliness. While 
these high places of royalty, gorgeous with 
the wealth and venerable with the memories 
of ages, stand forth as the pride and glory of 
England, and the shrines of romance and 
poetry for all nations, it seems to me that the 
institution of monarchy is safe and steadfast— 
pillared by the sacredness of the past, the ad- 
miration and imagination of the present, the 
involuntary loyalty of the world. The ques- 
tion of what would they do with their palaces? 
never presented itself seriously to my mind at 
home, in connection with the thought of the 
possible republicanization of England; yet 
here it comes with staggering force against any 
such political air-castle. 

We had an order which took us through 
both the state and private apartments, all of 
which are beautiful and gorgeous beyond my 
poor powers of description. The private rooms 
have the most of a home-look, if that dear fa- 
miliar word can be applied to anything so 
magnificent. The long corridor is decorated 
with some fine pictures, among which I was 
glad to see that of Scott. Of the rest, the most 
interesting were a series of paintings commem- 
orative of the principal events in the life of 
Victoria—thus far, she has been pretty thor- 
oughly painted. Her Majesty’s breakfast par- 
lor is hung with Winterhalter’s famous por- 
traits of herself and Prince Albert, and with 
pictures of the royal children—taken altogeth- 
er, a very handsome family. From this room, 
which looks out upon the terrace, there is a 
lovely view of the park. In short, whatever 
way the eye glanced, it met only beauty, and 
luxury, and splendor; and I could but wonder 
how those favored ones, born to the grandeurs 
and pleasures of such high estate, could bring 
themselves to submit to the inevitable decrees 
of nature, and die with decent resignation— 
come meekly down from the throne to the 
coffin—go humbly forth from the gay palace- 
halls to the dark and narrow house of the 
dead. Yet we must believe that the kingly 
crown often presses too tightly around throb- 
bing brows, till every gem seems to shoot a 
separate torture into the brain—that the 
woman’s heart often aches sharply under the 
queenly ermine—that the heirs to thrones are 
also heirs to all the ills of humanity—that the 
burden of mortality weighs more and more 
heavily upon them, till they, like the poor way- 
farers of life, stretch their tired arms yeiirn- 
ingly towards God’s rest. In the solemn old 
chapel of Windsor, there is a beautifully-sculp- 
tured cenotaph, to the memory of the Resa 
Charlotte, representing her in the attitude in 
which she died—the death-struggle just arrest- 
ed, and all its fearful agony stiffening into her 
limbs. The light sheet which wraps her body 
covers her face, but only to reveal it with more 
terrible distinctness to the eye of imagination. 
I shuddered and recoiled with horror, as 
though from the brink of an abyss, when I 
found myself standing over the dust of Charles 
the First. 

The drive through the Great Park to Vir- 
ginia-Water, and the long delicious ramble 
through those enchanting grounds, are they 
not written in the pleasantest chronicles of 
memory? This sweet summer place was the 
darling work of that princely pleasurist, 
George the Fourth. He was a spendthrift, a 
voluptuary, an unfilial son, a bad husband, an 
indifferent father—a bad fellow in many re- 
spects; but he had exquisite taste, there’s no 
denying it. 

I must not forget to record, with due grati- 
tude and just appreciation, that the retainers, 
both at Windsor Castle and Virginia-Water, 
are forbidden by her Majesty to receive any 
fee from visiters. Oh, long may she reign! 
With this sentiment of disinterested loyalty, 
[ think I may properly close my letter, and 
wish you, my fair republican, as pleasant a 
morning as this which has just lifted the gray 
fogs from the monarchical isle. 

Yours, as ever, Grack GREENWOOD. 


—— 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass., August 18, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 
The death of Mr. Rantoul, just now reported 
among us, has carried a deep and painful sor- 
row to many hearts. A more serious loss, to 
all haman appearance, could scarcely have be- 
fallen us. ts our own Commonwealth, es- 
pecially, will this mysterious Providence be 
widely and seriously felt. Perhaps there was 
no man whose influence was pregnant with 
more important consequences tothe State, in the 
present crisis, than that of him who has been so 
suddenly cut down in the midst of an increas- 
ingly brilliant career. But, though his sun has 
gone down while it was yet noon, and though 
our expectations of grand results arising out of 
his futtire action are so deplorably eclipsed, yet 
in our sorrow we find something to console us. 
Truly thankful aré"we that such a noble and 
ego es voice has been found, through which 
t als of hampered truth and dishonored 
ri e = rs ee uttered mg vote the 
wor n him, Temperance, Peace, Li 
all the Christian virtues, clustering apothe 
branches of that tree whose “leaves are for the 
healing of the nations,” fotnd a ready and an 
eloquent advocate. We deplore him, not as a 
political leader and partisan, nor as the advo- 
cate of any particular institution or principle, 
however noble, but as a Christian patriot, as a 
statesman in whose comprehensive scheme hu- 
manity had the broadest and most permanent 
position. In the advancement of these inter- 
ests, we are most happy in the conviction that, 
though dead, he will yet work on powerfully 
and effectively through the struggling years 
on which we are even now entering. His 
thoughts yet remain, and, though not permitted 
to see their acknowledged triumph, yet we 
confidently believe that the hour approaches 
when they will be duly declared great truths, 
and very needful for the world. By this 
solemn event, too, we are reminded again of 
the oft-told fact of life’s brevity. We are all 
passing away 
-‘ Like snow-drops on a river, 
One moment white—then gone forever!” 

And we, too, must hasten to fill up life’s meas- 
ure with our proportion of its labor. We may 
all be heroes if we will—we should stand ready 
to be martyrs if we must. ” : 

There has been a strong ee of regret in 
this vicinity, at the decision of Mr. Hale in de- 

ng the Free Soil nomination for the Presi- 














Pay Sn Pittsburgh will act to-morrow, and there 
is 


ceptable to large masses of the American 
people. An influential journal this morning 
very innocently asks what the Free Democracy 

to themselves in an independent organ- 
ization. They are seriously informed that they 
“will not elect their candidate,” and, more- 
over, that they will not carry “a single elect- 
oral vote” for him! This would be very dis- 
couraging, indeed, to a party whose cardinal 
principle is success, first, last, and always. But 
we would humbly submit whether the editor 
did not fancy himself addressing a portion of 
his own party, instead of men who are but act- 
ing out the deep religious convictions of right, 
which God has planted in their natures. It is 
not victory that we are striving for; but we 
desire that the honest voices of those, be they 
few or sow S who do not assent to an agree- 
ment with the powers of darkness into which 
both the other parties have “with alacrity” 
entered, may be heard in solemn and deter- 
mined protest against all such unholy cove- 
nants. And these voices will be heard, we pre- 
dict, in somewhat greater numbers than is 
hoped for by those whose anxiety for the safe 
of the Union is so great as to cause their si- 
lence, even when they see a plague spot which 
is likely to consume it speedily. 

There is a deep and abiding indignation 
everywhere felt at the Senate’s refusal to hear 
Mr. Sumner on his motion relative to the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill; it is too strong for utterance, 
yet everywhere visible and unmistakable. On 
the other hand, there are those who are dis- 
posed to censure Mr. Sumner, because he has 
not earlier moved in this matter, and because 
he so tamely submits to the insult. They refer 
us to Adams and Giddings in the like cireum- 
stances. “Sumner,” say they, “is too much 
of a gentleman,” “too charitable and amiable.” 
Still, the more candid and thoughtful are wil- 
ling to wait, in the full confidence that Mr. 
Sumner fully understands his position, and will 
take the course which is most fruitful in good 
to the cause. Invidious comparisons are not 
rightly made among those who are engaged in 
a@ common warfare against any evil. In all 
reformations there will be found such men as 
Paul, and Luther, and Patrick Henry, to hurl 
the terrible shafts of invective eloquence against 
their foes; and, on the other hand, there will 
not be wanting a “beloved disciple,’ a Me- 
lancthon and a Franklin, whose calm and pa- 
cific philosophy will diffuse itself, more quietly, 
but by no means less potently, amid the oppo- 
sing elements, and almost imperceptibly bring 
them into harmony with the true. I am confi- 
dent that Charles Sumner at this moment 
wields an influence which few can estimate. 

Yours, truly, G. M. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Extract of a Letter dated New Gardens, North 
Carolina, August 6, 1852. 
T enclose you money for the Eva for a sub- 
scriber. I can assure you that the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment is not dead in the old North 
State—far from it. The opposition we have 
received has tended to strengthen our little 
band, and made it more willing to labor and 
suffer for the advancement of our glorious 
cause. Send No. 291, for I want to see Chase’s 
excellent letter. 
Extract of a Letter dated New Lisbon, Ohio, 
August 5, 1852. 
Enclosed you will find $9 for 12 subscribers 
for 6 months. My success is attributable to the 
union of both the great political parties on a 
common ground of subserviency to the demands 
of slavery. 
Extract of a Letter dated Walworth, Wisconsin, 
July 26, 1852. 
Enclosed I send you $15 for the Era. 
to following names. 
this State. 


Send 
Our cause is onward in 


Extract of a Letter dated Burr Oak, Michigan, 
August 2, 1852. 


Although a youth, having but just arrived 
of age, yet I feel a great interest in the propa- 
gation of the principles advocated by the Eva. 
1 have made an effort, and enclose $10 and 
names of subscribers. W.S.B 


Extract of a Leticr dated Mercer, Pa, August 
3, 1852. 

We are about to start a campaign paper 
here, to take the place of the Free Presbyterian, 
as that paper is now merged in the Christian 
Press. 

The new paper will probably be continued 
as a permanent organ after the present cam- 
paign. -There will be no holding back among 
the tried and true Anti-Slavery men here this 
fall; some few who were with us in 748 have 
left us since, but others from the ranks of the 
supporters of the institutes will more than fill 
their places. F. B. H. 


West Troy, July 17, 1852. 

Dr. Barzey: Iam anxious to procure two 
numbers of the Era, which are missing from 
my files—one of December 2, 1847; also, one 
of vol. 3, containing page 128. The papers 
referred to contain each a scrap from the 
Workshop Bard; (that of December 2d may 
have a different signature,) as I have no cor- 
rect copy of either of the pieces. If you have 
the papers on hand, and will send them to me, 
I will satisfy you for your trouble. 
I would be glad to send you another list of 
subscribers, but Iam in the hardest field for 
such effort I have ever found. Perhaps I may 
raise you a few. I shall regret to have this 
year pass, as the first in which I have failed in 
this respect since the starting of the Era. Our 
Democratic friends (or, rather, I might say, the 
Locofocos) in Troy have just unfurled their 
banner, with the motto, “Union, Harmony, 
and Victory.” Having abandoned all princi- 
ple, they wisely refrain from avowing anything 
of the kind, and battle only for conquest and 
spoils: our Dix, Van Buren, Bryant, and 
alas! we must add Stanton— 
“ Revile him not; the tempter hath 

A snare for all ”’— 
all, all licking the dust at the feet of those 
whom they in 1848 confronted and appalled 
by the stern reiteration of the principles of 
true Jeffersonian Democracy. 
J. M. Eers. 


eer | ee) 


Letter oF Frankiin Prerce.—We publish 
this week the letter of acceptance of Franklin 
Pierce. The italies are ours. We can only 
say that we repudiate entirely and unequivocal- 
ly the position there assumed, and the principles 
there espoused. We hope never again to see a 
candidate nominated upon that position. The 
support which this paper gives to the nominees 
is upon other and entirely different grounds, 
and is in spite of, instead of because of, this 
position. 

The sero is a degradation to the North, 
an insult to the dignity of self-respect, and vi- 
lently opposed to the instincts of humanity, the 
eri Se of freedom, and the duty of truth and 
ustice. The Democratic party is destined to 
ruin, sooner or later, if it shall not hereafter 
assume a better position.—Oshkosh ( Wis.) Dem. 
What folly this is—to repudiate the plat- 
form, and support the candidates, especially 
when the candidates accept the platform as a 
true exposition of their principles! The Osh- 
kosh Democrat says: “The position is a degra- 
dation to the North, an insult to the dignity of 
self-respect, and violently opposed to the in- 
stincts of humanity, the principles of freedom, 
and the duty of truth and justice.” True. If 
this is the position of the platform, what is the 
position of those who support candidates who 
endorse such a platform? Let the Independent 


Democracy of the country seriously ask them- 
selves this question. 





Maine.—The Whig nominations for Con- 


ess are : 

1. Nathan D. Appleton; 2. Marshall Cram; 
3. [Nom. Aug. 27;] 4. Samuel P. Benson; 5. 
Israel Washburn, Jr.; 6. Thomas Robinson. 
General Samuel Fessenden has received the 
nomination of the Independent Democracy of | 
the Ist district. : 

Lovistana.—The Constitutional Convention 
of the State of Louisiana adjourned sine die on 


Saturday evenin * July 31. at 10 o'clock. 
On the first Tuesday in r 


a Bera pecs [the da: 

of the Presidential Election,] the people jill 

adopt bs reject the new Constitution. If 
election for Governor. 












ttle doubt that its action will be most ac-| M 





the new organic law, will meet on the third 
—. January hext. ‘i 
e election for Judgesof the Supreme Court 
will be held on the first Monday in’ April, 1853, 
and the elect will assume the robes of office on 
the first Monday of the following month. 
On its final vote, the Constitution was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 98 to 8. 





John Van Buren said at Cleveland, in 1848, 
“Tam, however, the unmitigated enemy of sla- 
very, and would have it ABOLISHED wirHoUT 
DELAY. I say, therefore, for myself—and I 
wish to be unnderstood a8 speaking for myself 
alone—that, let what will come, 7 shall, under 
no necessity whatever, support a man wHo Dors 
NOT BELIEVE SLAVERY TO BE AN UNMIXED 
CURSE, and who will not by virtue of his office 
use all constitutional power to ABOLISH it.” 

And nofy he is in favor of Pierce and King, 
and the Democratic platform, which declares 
that it will “resist” the agitation of the Sla- 
very question, both in and out of Congress. 





For the National Era. 
TO JOHN VAN BUREN, 


BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. 


Oh, Johnny Van; my jo, John, 
Pray, listen while we sing ; 

Is it because you’re “* PRINCE Jonn,”’ 
That you are out for Kine? 

Don’t mention Mr. Pierce, John, 
For you and all men know 

He’s in the Sonthern leading strings, 
Oh, Johnny Van, my jo. 


Oh Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
In eighteen forty-eight 

You labored night and day, John, 
To set the party straight ; 

But evil counsels triumphed, John, 
And laid your prospects low ; 

Then first to beat a wild retreat 
Was Johnny Van, ity jo. 


Oh Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
We're sorry thus to find 
You’re cheek by jowl with Hunkers, John, 
Resolved to go it blind. 
Good bye to you and Stanton, John, 
For we must meet the foe; 
Once more for right we wage the fight, 
Oh, Johnny Van, my jo. 


Oh, Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
Above our fathew’ graves, 
With Sguthern hotnds and hunters, John, 
They bid us chaje their slaves— 
A thing we shall not do, John, 
*Twere well for you to know; 
We part not with pur manhood yet, 
Oh, Johnny Van, my jo. 


Oh, Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
How could you stoop so low? 

You've sacrific'd the truths, John, 
You preach’d at Buffalo. 

You’re doom’d toWwear the gyves, John, 
Where’er they bid you go; 

The haughty South has seal’d your mouth, 
Oh, Johnny Vat, my jo. 


Oh, Johnny Van, ny jo, John, 
We're not the nen to flee ; 

We battle for thericut, John, 
Till crown’d wth victory ! 

The soldiers in our ranks, John, 
Are firm, and tried, and true, 

Nor will they bat a foul retreat 
For Johnny Van, my jo. 

West Troy, Auguit, 1852. 

“ Tue Freeman,” is the title of a new Free 
Democratic paper, started at Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania, the first number of which has been re- 
ceived. The Pennsylvania State Convention, 
at its meeting at Pittsburgh, on the 10th inst., 
appointed a committee to arrange for the pub- 
lication of an Independent Democratic paper 
at Harrisburg. * 


—+ —~<—.—— 





Founp.—The body of Mr. Balaam Birch, 
carpenter, who has heen missing since Wednes- 
day evening, was found in a sewer on Third street 
on Sunday. He is supposed to have missed his 
way in the darkness of the night, and fallen 
into the sewer. The coroner’s jury rendered a 
verdict in accordance with these facts. - * 





PennsyLvanta—The Free Democratic State 
Convention has nominated Wm. M. Stevenson, 
of Mercer county, for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and Jonas Wyman, of Philadelphia, for 
Canal Commissioner. * 


Hon. N. K. Hax1, Postmaster General, has 
been nominated by the President for United 
States District Judge, in place of Judge Conk- 
ling. The New York Times regards this trans- 
action as “ discreditable to the Adninitaetin,” 








Hon. Joseru R. Ineersott, of Pennsylvania, 
has been nominated as Minister to Great Brit- 
ain, in the place of Abbott Lawrence, recalled 
at his own request. * 





Tue Homesteap Bru. was called up by Mr. 
Walker in the Senate on Thursday last. He 
moved to postpone all prior orders for the pur- 
pose of taking up the bill. 


Mr. Shields, I shall vote against the motion 
to take up the bill, unless the Senator will wait 
until we shall finish the morning business. 
That being got through, I shall be ready to 
take it up at any time. 

Mr. Walker. TI shall ask for the yeas and 
nays upon the motion to take up the bill. 

he yeas and nays were ordered, and taken, 

with the following result ; 
Yras—Messrs. rland, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Foot, Se- 
bastian, Seward, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, Wal- 
ker, and Weller—14. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Bradbury, Brodhead, Brooke, Butler, 
Charlton, Clarke, Clemens, Davis, Dawson, De 
Saussure, Felch, Fish, Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Merriwether, Miller, 
Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Spruance, Tou- 
cey, Underwood, and Upham—31. 
Hon. Joun P. Hate.—This gentleman has 
published a letter, in which he positively con- 
tradicts a statement, going the rounds of the 
political press, representing him to have said, 
two years ago, in New Hampshire, that “he 
‘onal head an army to march upon the South 
and put down slavery;” and to which Gen. 
Pierce is reported to have replied, “if he (H.) 
should head an army to march upon the Sout: 
he would haye to march over his (P.’s) dea 
body, for he would head an army to oppose 
him.” He furtt tes that he has attended 
but one meeting Gen. Pierce since 1840, 
and that was in 1845. 





Iowa Exection.— Dubuque, Au 13. The 
returns from this district are nearly all in, and 
show that John P, Cook, Whig, has been elect- 
ed to Congress from this district, by upwards 
of 1,000 majority. This is a Whig gain. 

The returns from the ist district, as far as 

received, indicate the election of Philip Viele, 
Whig, to Congress. 
The Whigs have also carried the Legislature, 
which gives them the United States Senator in 
place of Geo. W. Jones, whose term expires 
next March. 





Tue Smart Pox.—It is estimated that no 
less than 3,500 suffered from this ma-. 
lignant disease in New York city during the 
last year. Dr. Kelly, under whose charge is 
the Small Pox Hospital on Blackwell’s island, 
states in his last annual report that 344 cases 
Se mea cy sea 

e report of the City at 586 
deaths pBenacn® from the same cause. 





DeatH or Mrs. Gen. Taytor.—The tele- 
pragh neers us of the death of Mrs. General 

aylor, relict of the late President of the 
United States. She died at pees age 
Mi . . : on Ss t d y A was 
a native of Calvert county. “peigtaad a hee 
family ing Smith. 


name being 





NortH Caronina Risctsts.+<Piterber 
he o for Gor 








Wisconsin.—The Compromise Democratic 
State Convention have nominated— 

For Chief Justice—A. D. Smith, of Milwau- 
kee county. 

For Associate Judges—Samuel Crawford, of 
ows, and Charles H. Larrabee, of Washington 
county. 

The election takes place September 27. It 
has been proposed to nominate Hon. Edward 
V. Whiton, Marshall M. Strong, and John H. 
Tweedy, independent of party. 

Outo.—The Compromise Democracy have 
renominated Hon. D. T. Disney for Congress. 
E. C. Roll is their candidate in the 2d district. 
Mr. R. belonged to the “Miami Tribe,” a se- 
cret association, which had for its object the 
control of the nominations ot the Compromise 
Democratic Party of Cincinnati. 





Missourr.—An extra session of the Missouri 
Legislature has been called for the 30th of 
August, to enact the necessary laws relative to 
the recent grant of lands for the Pacific rail- 
road, 

Wo. Sraricut, the Democratic candidate 
for Canal Commissioner of Pennsylvania, died 
at Brownsville, August 12. 





General Edney, of North Carolina, has been 
confirmed as Charge d’ Affaires to Gautemala. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, Aveust 12. 

Several petitions in favor of the Homestead 
law were presented. 

Mr. Underwood reported a bill to convey to 
the city of Memphis, Tennessee, certain lands 
of the United States in that city on which is 
now an unoccupied arsenal, on condition that 
that city convey to the United States the lands 
iz that city on which is now a hospital, the 
said hospital hereafter to be used as a marine 
hospital. The bill was taken up, and, after 
debate, postponed. 

Mr. Walker moved that all prior orders be 
postponed, and that the Homestead bill be ta- 
ken up, which motion was disagreed to—yeas 
14, nays 31. 

A bill for the relief of Robert Grinore was 
was taken up and ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. Davis offered a resolution, directing an 
inquiry into the expediency of reporting a bill 
to pay to Massachusetts and to Maine the sum 
due them for disbursements made by them for 
the United States during the war of 1812. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Shields introduced a bill to incorporate 
the Washington City Water Company. 

Mr. Merriwether submitted a resolution, 
which was laid over, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to inform the Senate of the amount of pub- 
lic money paid to Winfield Scott and Franklin 
Pierce, respectively ; stating on what account 
and for what service. ‘ 

The motion to refer the message of the Pres- 
ident relative to the fisheries next came up. 

Mr. Soulé addressed the Senate at length in 
opposition to the claim set up by Great Britain 
to the exclusive right of the fisheries. He took 
the ground that, by the laws of nature and of 
nations, the oceans and seas were free to the 
world; that the maritime jurisdiction of no na- 
tion extended beyond three marine miles from 
the coast, and that unless the entrance to the 
bays and harbors were so narrow as to be less 
than six marine miles from headland to head- 
land, that bay, sea, or indentation of ocean, is 
free to the world, and that the right of the 
American fishermen to fish within these bays 
was only limited by the express words of the 
treaty. 

He declared his hostility to any negotiations 
by the United States, pending the presence of 
the armed force on the fishing coasts. If there 
was to be negotiation, he would insist that the 
forces should be withdrawn. He would never 
do anything under the lash of Great Britain. 
He thought the best way to preserve peace was 
to stand firm upon their rights. 

Mr. Cass repeated his views upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Butler followed, briefly stating his views. 
He did not believe those bays, and oceans, and 
inlets, &c., were British, and could not be made 
such by any treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Mr. Seward rose to reply, insisting that, after 
what had been said on the subject, the Admin- 
istration should be defended. 

A debate ensued upon the propriety of refer- 
ring or postponing the subject, to enable Mr. 
Seward and others to be heard. 

The subject was postponed ultimately, and 
after an Executive session, the Senate adjourn- 
ed. 


Frivay, Aveust 13. 


A motion was made to postpone the consid- 
eration of the private calendar, but after some 
debate it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Houston, as a privileged matter, made a 
report from the Select Committee appointed to 
investigate charges of abuse, bribery, or fraud, 
in the prosecution of claims, in which it was 
stated that Mr. John McGinnis had contuma- 
ciously refused to be sworn as witness before 
said Committee, after having been duly sum- 
moned, and submitted the following resolution : 
Resolved, That John McGinnis, in refusing 
to take the oath propounded to him by the 
Select Committee of the Senate, raised on the 
6th of August, 1852, has committed a contempt 
against the authority of this body, and, there- 
fore, the Sergeant-at-arms take him into cus- 
tody and imprison him in the jail of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia until he shall consent to take 
said oath, or until the further order of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Houston asked that the resolution be 
considered. 

Mr. Chase objected, and the matter was laid 
over. 

The Senate then took up the private calen- 
dar, and the following bills were passed: For 
the relief of the heirs of Henry King, Maria 
Taylor, Santiago Arguello, the heirs of William 
Jones, Isaac Adams. J. M. White, H. C. Mil- 
ler, P. W. Thompson, J. B. Turley, widow of 
Major Kendrick. John Tucker, John Boyd, M. 
E. Blaney, Mary Levely, Leonard Skinner, J. 
W. Quinney, i C. Greeneaux, Abigail Staf- 
ford, and several others. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

SaTurpay, Aveust 14. 


The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President, communicating all inform- 
ation respecting the imprisonment of the Amer- 
ican counsul at Acapulco, in Mexico. Also, a 
report by the Postmaster General of the amount 
paid for pretagend binding since 1849. 
After a short Executive session, 

Mr. Borland stated that John McGinnis, the 
witness who had refused to testify before the 
Senate Committee, had this morning consented 
to be sworn, and the resolution for his impris- 
onment was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Merriwether’s resolution calling upon 
the departments for information respecting the 
amount paid out of the United States Treasu- 
ry, to Generals Scott and Pierce, respectively, 
for service, detailing the nature of such service, 


Mr. Jones offered an amendment extending 
the inquiry as to what allowances were made 
for medical attendance, and the nature of the 
illness. ~ 

Mr. Stockton moved to lay the subject upon 
the table, but the question was decided in the 
negative—yeas 20, nays 22. 

The resolution, after the rejection of the 
amendment, was adopted. — 
The subject of the fisheries was then taken 
up, when 
. Seward addressed the Senate, replying 
to the implied censures upon the administra- 
tion in relation to this subject. He expressed 
his opinion, in the course of his remarks, that 
there is no danger of war between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. : 

Mr. Seward continued the subject till near 
4 o'clock, when F 

Mr. Soulé rose to reply, but yielded the floor 
for a motion to postpone, upon which no quo- 


rum voted. , 
The Senate then adjourned. 


Monpay, AvGust 16. 


Mr. Borland and the Chair presented memo- 
rials from the laborers and workmen on the 








90. 
The bill was finally ordered to a third read- 
ly |ing. 7 


with regard to his action on the Supplemental 
Census bull. 
The Army Appropriation bill was received 
from the House, and referréd. 
On motion of Mr. Cass, the Senate took up 
the bill granting land to Michigan, to aid in 
the construction of a ship canal around the 
falls of the St. Mary’s. ‘An amendment was 
pending to strike out the grant of land, and 
ongrerciate $400,000 for that purpose. 
essrs. Pratt, Cass, Underwood, and Toucey, 
supported the bill; Messrs. Bell, Dawson, and 
Butler, opposed it. 
Mr. Douglas supported the original bill, but 
opposed the amendment. 
The amendment to the bill, appropriating 
money for the making of the canal, was reject- 
ed—yeas 23, nays 28. 
Mr. Walker moved to add to the bill the 
River and Harbor bill; which was lost—yeas 
20, nays 32. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, August 12. 


The Judiciary bill was passed; and the 
Wheeling Bridge bill came up for considera- 
tion during the morning hour. 
Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, went into 
a general examination of the ordinance and 
Constitution of the United States, to prove the 
establishment of a uniform system for the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce, by which all the 
States of the Union are to be governed, and by 
which their rights are not destroyed; and enu- 
merated those rights which they still retained, 
particularly that of the navigation of rivers 
through cher States, and which he contended 
no particular State could obstruct. 

e was proceeding to show that the right 
to navigate a river was also possessed by all 
the States to traverse the country, when the 
morning hour expired, and 
Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, insisted-upon ta- 
king up the report of the Printing Committee in 
favor of extending relief to Mr. Ritchie; and 
went on to state the claims which Mr. Ritchie 
had upon the favorable consideration of the 
House. 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved to post- 
pone the further consideration of the report 
till this day three weeks; and tellers having 
been appointed, it was negatived—yeas 51, 
nays 66. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
state of the Union, and took up the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the army. 
Mr. Meade, of Virginia, said he had an 
amendment to propose in favor of the Peters- 
burg volunteers, who served on the Canadian 
frontier during the last war with Great Britain, 
and who had not received their arrearages of 
pay, owing to the absconding of the paymaster ; 
and went into a history of their clam. 
Mr. Scudder, of Massachusetts, addressed 
the House at length with reference to the cod 
and mackerel fishery, which he considered had 
been injuriously affected by the tariff of 1846, 
which enabled British fishermen to compete 
with those of this country; and contended that 
if that tariff was increased, and foreign fish was 
was prohibited, the British fleet would no long- 
er be found chasing American fishing vessels 
off the fishing grounds. He was proceeding to 
animadvert upon the rights secured by the 
treaty of 1783, as distinguished for the liberties 
which were conceded, when his hour expired. 
He was followed by Mr. Cable, of Ohio, for 
the purpose of making a political speech, in 
reply to some remarks of Mr. Olds, of the same 
State, on a former day, which will exhaust the 
remainder of the morning session ; it being un- 
derstood that there would be an evening ses- 
sion, to enable gentlemen to make speeches— 
Mr. Houston intending to-morrow to move that 
debate on the bill shall terminate at 12 o’clock. 
Mr. Cable’s hour having expired, at half-past 
three o’clock the Committee took a recess un- 
til seven. 
The House met at seven o’clock. The Commit- 
tee of the Whole resumed the consideration of 
the Army Appropriation bill. 
Mr. Shelton, of New Jersey, refuted the 
charges made against his State. 
Mr. Newton, of Ohio, made a speech in op- 
position to the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, made a free trade 
speech. 
Thaddeus Stevens made a Whig address, and 
spoke of a small fragment of the Whig party 
having deserted their banners and gone over. 
He was very severe upon them. The House 
then adjourned. 


Fripvay, Avevusr 13. 
Mr. Olds reported a bill, which was passed, 
establishing certain post roads. 
Mr. Gorman, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported a bill to restore the civil 
for the military superintendency at the nation- 
al armories at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry ; 
which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 
The bill declaring the Wheeling bridges to 
be legal structures, was debated during the 
morning hour. 
The House then went into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and re- 
sumed the further consideration of the Army 
Appropriation bill. 
Mr. Mace made a Democratic party speech, 
and 
Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, spoke of the 
necessity of a reform in our light-house system. 
Several amendments were made to the bill; 
one of them appropriating $300,000 for addi- 
tional pay to the commissioned oilicers and en- 
listed men serving in California, New Mexico, 
and Oregon, for the coming year; and another 
appropriating $20,000 for the purchase of 
camels for the army, on the plains, as a substi- 
tute for horses. 
The Committee rose, when the bill, as amend- 
ed, was reported to the House. Several votes 
were taken, but, without finally disposing of 
the subject, the House adjourned. 


Saturpay, AuGust 14. 
Mr. Ficklin, of the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, asked leave to report a bill to 
suppress the circulation of small notes as a cur- 
rency in the District of Columbia. Objections 
being made, he gave notive that he should move 
a suspension of the rules, for that purpose, on 
Monday. 
The House then took up the Army Appropri- 
ation bill. The amendment appropriating 
$20,000 to test the practicability of employing 
camels on the Western plains, as a substitute, 
in part, for horses, was non-concurred in—yeas 
38, nays 106. The bill was then passed. 
The House then went into Committee on the 
bill for the relief of David Myerle. It was de- 
bated, but not passed. 
The Committee rose, and the Honse adjourn- 
ed. 
Monpay, Avucust 16. 


Mr. Fuller, of Maine, from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported back the Senate bill 
providing for the better security of lives of pas- 
sengers on board of steamboats. The amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed, and the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill postponed until 
Thursday next. 

The bill declaring the bridges over the Ohio 
at Wheeling and Bridgeport to be lawful 
structures and post routes, was debated during 
the morning hour. 

The House, by a vote of yeas 92, nays 41, 
suspended the rules, on motion of Mr. Stanly, 
and took up the bill making a grant of public 
lands to the several States, for the benefit of 
indigent insane persons; and under the ope- 
ration of the previous question, the bill was 
amended. 

[It appropriates ten millions of acres, to be 
apportioned to the States in the compound 
ratio of the geographical area and representa- 
tion of said States in the House of Representa- 
tives, according to the census of 1850 ; provided 
that the area of no State shall be computed at 
more than fifty thousand square miles. All 
expenses attending the sale and management 
of the lands to be borne by the respective 
States, so that the entire proceeds of the sales 
shall be applied, without any diminution what- 
ever, to the purposes of the comfortable main- 
tenance and support of the curable and incu- 
rable indigent insane. There is a provision by 
which the deaf and dumb or blind may like- 
wise be included in the benefits of this act. 
The moneys derived from the sales of the land 
are to be safely invested; the capital is to be 
inviolably retained, the interest solely to be mf 
propriated for the above-mentioned humane ob- 


jo). ‘ 
. Chastain moyed to lay the bill on the 
table ; but the motion did not prevail—yeas 52, 


"Nothing further of eonsequence was done. 
The House found itself without a quorum at 3 











TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In Senate, a message was received from the 
President, declining to give the information 
called for by the Senate, in relation to the 
Sandwich Islands, as incompatible with the 
public interest. 


The Senate then took up the bill granting 
land to Michigan to aid in the construction of 
a ship canal around the Falls of St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Hale offered the Homestead bill as an 
amendment, but subsequently withdrew it at 
the suggestion of Gen. Cass, and gave notice of 
his intention to offer it as an amendment to the 
Appropriation bill. 

In the House, the bill appropriating ten mil- 
lions of acres of the public lands for the benefit 
of the indigent insane, passed—yeas 98, nays 
54. The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Navy Appropriation bill. 


————<i 


THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The National Era will keep its readers advi- 
sed of the movements of Parties, their Princi- 
ples, Purposes, and Prospects; and their Posi- 
tion, especially as relates to the Question of 
Slavery. 

Persons subscribing for six months from the 
1st of July, will recBive the paper till the ist of 
January, thus securing a full view of the entire 
Campaign, its results, and its bearings upon 
the preliminary movements in the next session 
of Congress. 

Twelve copies of the paper will be sent for 
the six months for $9—the person making up 
the elub entitling himself to art extra copy ; or, 

For the five months from July 1st to Decem- 
ber ist, covering the campaign and its resulta, 
twelve copies will be sent for $7.50—the per- 
son making up the club being entitled to an 
extra copy. 

Will not our friends who regard the Era as 
quatifie¢ to spread correct political informa- 
tion and disseminate sound political sentiments, 
do what they can, by the formation of clubs and 
otherwise, to secure it still larger access to the 
public mind? We must rely upon their well- 
directed efforts. An uncompromising opponent 
of the Pro-Slavery policy of the old political or- 
ganizations, it still expects to obtain a fair hear- 
ing from the liberal men who continue to sup- 
port them, though under protest. 

June 17, 1852. 


° MARRIAGE. 


Married in the city of Columbus, Ohio, on 
the 9th instant, at nine o’clock, A. M., by the 
Rev. William Preston, pastor of the Trinity 
Church in said city, Wittiam B. Jarvis, Jun., 
Attorney at Law, and Mary Frances L. Ban- 
croFT, formerly of Boston, Massachusetts, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Haskell Bancroft, of said 
city. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A competent person has been engaged to collect, with a 
view to publication in this country and England, the prin- 
cipal mutilations and expurgations of English and Ameri- 
ean publications, by American publishers, booksellers, au- 
thors, Tract and Sunday Schoo) Societies, ecclesiastical 
assemblies and committees, &c., for the purpose of securing 
sales iu the slave States or the favors of ecclesiastical and 
political parties ard persons in authority, with a discussion 
of the principles connected with such conduct. It is be- 
lieved that a fall statement of these mutilations and expar- 
gations will astonish the American people and the civilized 
world. 
Some progress has been made in investigations and colla- 
tions. All persons friendly to the undertaking, and espe- 
cially the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, are requested 
to afford their aid by communicating to the undersigned, 
as early as possible, all facts in their possession relating to 
the subject, with particular references to the editions, au- 
thors, publishers, &c., &c. A copy of the work, when print- 
ed, will be sent to each person who communicates authentic 
information. LEWIS TAPPAN, Cor Sec. 
Am:rican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociely. 
New York, July 22, 1852. 
N.B Editors throughout the country, who are friendly 
the object, are respectfully requested to give the above one 
or more insertions. Ang. 5—3t 





SONGS FOR THE TIMES. 


With this title [ have published two beautiful rongs— 
“ The Liberty Army” and“ The Cause of Liberty” on 
one sheet. Both the music and the words are exce'lent. 
Price— by mail, postage paid by the publisher — single 
copies, 10 cents ; twelve copies, $1; one hundred copies, 96. 
Address H. M. ADLUSON, Cleveland, Ohio 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A New Volume commences with the present July num- 
ber. Published monthly, illustrated with Engravings, 
exhibiting the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the 
human body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide in all diseases. 

Terms.— Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. Please 
address, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau street, New York. 

A few brief Editorial Notices may be acceptable to those 
unacquainted with this Journal. We copy: 


From the New York Tribune. 
“The Water Curg Journat holds a high rank in ¢he 
science of health; always ready. stroigut-forward, and 
plain-spoken, # unfoids the law of onr physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the te*hnicalities of science, 
but in a form as attractive and refr.shing aa the sparkling 
element of which it treats ”’ 

From the Fountain Journal. 
“Every man, woman, and child, who loves hea’th, who 
desires happiness, its direct result, who wauts to ‘live 
while it does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and really live, in- 
stead of being a mere walking corpse, should become at 
once a reader of this Journal,and practice its precepts.’ 

From the New York Evening Post. 

“THe Water Curs JovurnaL.— This is, unqnuestiona- 
bly, the most popular health Journal in the world.” 


This Hydropathic Journal now enters upon its Four- 
teenth Volume, with a cirsulation of Fifty Thousand 
Copies. The ablest medical writers are among its con- 
tributors, and all subjects relating to the Laws of Life, 
Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages. Now 
is the time to subscribe. June 24—~4t 





FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fowiers & WRLLs, New York and Boston: 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence, amply illustrated with Engravings. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Profusely illustrated. 


THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. I[llustra- ° 
ted with Engravings. 


THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER :Pevoted to 
Phonegraphy and Verbatim Reporting, with practical In- 
struction to Learners. 


Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. April 1—3m 


NOTICE. 
Mé:. J. EDREHI, a native of Morceco, has the honor to 
announce to the public that he bas for s:le an excel- 
lent artiele, calted AMULETS, which is preventive of 
cholera, scarlet fever, and other contayious diseases— was 
extensively worn in England during the rvge of cholera in 
1832, and it was approved by the medical facuity in that 
country. This Amulet is a berry that grows upon a tree on 
Mount Lebancn. in @ Botanic Garden near Jerusalem. It 
has been patronized in the fonr qnarters of the world. This 
Amulet is an excellent article tv prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases, and, from its smell, is a preventive of fe- 
vers and general decline of the system. It is wornssa 
necklace around the neck for ornament, and ulso as @ bri ee- 
let around the wrist. Krom its strong odor, it ix an excel- 
lent and a certain article for the prevention of moths in 
clothing. ‘ Sact 
Taie afticle ic patronized in Englana, France, and Italy, 
and likewise acquired universal patronage in America. No 
one should be without this excellent article 
Ladies and Gentlemen! You have now the only opportu- 
nity of purchasing them you will have, or have again when 
lam gone. They are sold at a reasonibie price—from $t 
4 for each neckiace 
bah EDREAIL will remain but a few weeks longer, and 
may be found at Henry Trommer’s, Eighth street, vetween 
Pennsylvania avenue and D) street, next door to 5 Kirby, 
cabinet maker. Aug 19—4s 





ALLEGHENY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
stablishment for the education of young ladies will 
Big ims its duties (D V.) on Monday, September 6th, 
in the bnilding of Westminster College, corner of Sandusky 
and Leacock streets, Allegheny City. ‘ 
A full and prompt attendance of the pupi's is expected on 
the day specified, as it is particularly desirable pupils and 
teachers should all be present when the classes are furme.. 
Where a large number of young ladies are in attendance, 
neglect or inattention to the time of commencing occasions 
great inconvenience to the teachers, and serious disadvan- 
tage to the pupils. Parents and guardians are therefore re- 
spectfully solicited Fy - that those under their care com- 
meuce ov the int ay. 
The extensive patronage which has been hitherto bestow- 
ed on this insticution has encouraged the trustees to make 
the Seminary in every respect worthy the confidence of an 
enlightened community; and whilst they have Feth ag 
ample accommodations for an increased number of pupils, 
they have provided ample accommodations for an increased, 
number of pupils, they have also secrred the arn 0 
teachers whose success in teaching has already gained ¢ 
a well-merited reputation ; and in every respect bud o 
pupils advantages equal : woes ~ <7 other Seminary. 
ra. S. S. 


‘ GLES, Principal. 
Allegheny, Angust 2 1852. Aug, 19. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW, &o. 
SPEECH OF CHS. DURKEE, OF WISCONSIN, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 6, 1852, 
On the Fugitive Slave Law as a “ Finality”— 
resent Position of Parties. 

The House being in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Pure.ps 
in the chair,) on the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bill— 

Mr. DURKEE said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: History proves that the most 

ing oppression the people have ever suffered 
as been inflicted by cruei and tyrannical 
Governments under the name and forms of law. 
But in the long catalogue of public crimes 
among civilized nations, there is none more 
cruel and barbarous than the Fugitive Slave 
Law now in force in the United States. This 
law was called by its friends a healing and 
peaceful measure ; yet time has proved it, what 
every candid mind knew it to be at the time of 
its passage, a war measure, in some instances 
even more cruel in its operation than the guil- 
lotine itself. Jefferson says, “by the law of 
nature, man is at peace with man until some 
aggression is committed.” Here aggression 
exists in savage form. 

This law, in its operation, disregards every 
principle of justice, and tramples under foot 
the very objects for which government was in- 
stituted. The tendency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to consolidation and oppression, was ap- 
prehended by our revolutionary fathers, and so 
great was their opposition to the Constitution, 
that it could only be overcome by the strongest 
assurances that the amendments now incorpo- 
rated in that instrument should be immediate- 
ly thereafter adopted. These amendments 
were designed as additional checks against an 
unlawful exercise of Federal power. But, alas, 
how futile are paper constitutions, in the day 
of profligacy and usurpation! Who could 
have imagined, four years ago, that this great 
Republic, boasting of its intelligence and of its 
sentiments of equality, would be now engaged 
in performing the drudgery of slave traders— 
kidnapping men, women, and children, for a 
slave market! Who would have believed this 
Government could ever be capable of waging a 
piratical war against an innocent, unoffending 
people, for the sole purpose of enriching the 
poe 
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ets of those who manufacture, and those 


who use, thumb-screws, chains, and fetters, and 
construct prisons in the maintenance of this 
horrid traffic? Good heavens! can it be pos- 
sible that the Government established by 
Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots, 
has engaged, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in what our own statute-book declares, 
in certain latitudes, piracy! Strange as it may 
seem, it is true. It remains to be seen how far 
the people are bound by the claims of party 
slavery to sustain and continue this unrelent- 
ing war against the African race. 

Should the masses of the American people, 
after mature deliberation, endorse the princi- 
ple of “ finality,” which deprecates free discus- 
sion, and through the veto power place it be- 
yond the control of Congress, we shall be com- 
pelled to say that the great Democratic prin- 
ciple of self-government in the United States 
has utterly failed. It will be following the ex- 
ray of the notorious Louis Napoleon, only to 
be less thorough in our work than the French 
usurper ; for, while we rely on Baltimore plat- 
forms and Congressional resolutions to sup- 
press free debate, he has taken the precaution 
to banish all the independent Democratic ele- 
ments from the State, and placed a censorship 
over the press. This is the only effectual course 
to be pursued in this country, should we persist 
in carrying out the principles of the Baltimore 
platforms; nay, more, we shall find it neces- 
sary to strike at the root of the evil—suppress 
our free-school system, discontinue the tele- 
graph, suspend internal and ocean steam navi- 
gation, provide for the rendition of Democratic 
agitators, Kossuth, Meagher, and many others 
who have fled to this “land of liberty” for 
refuge. They must be taken back to cruel 
despots in Europe, and there forfeit their lives, 
or be thrown into dungeons, for daring to 
speak in behalf of suffering humanity in their 
own country ; for no one can fail to perceive 
that these various and powerful agencies are 
constantly diffusing knowledge; and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, we know, tends to promote 
civil hberty and universal emancipation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have too much faith 
in the integrity of the people, to believe them 
capable of descending to such depths of infamy. 
I do not believe that the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 is approved of by the country generally. 
No, sir. If it were submitted to-day, directly 
to the people, I have no doubt it would receive 
the condemnation of three-fourths of the popu- 
lar vote. It is the measure, alone, of a few 
strong partisan politicians, exceedingly ambi- 
tious of public notoriety and political power, 
who make politics a trade, and claim the con- 
trol of Whig and Democratic organizations as 
a “patent right” during life. It was enacted 
by influences not very complimentary to Con- 
gress or to the country. I need only to refer 
to the fact that Daniel Webster and Mr. Fill- 
more abandoned the ground they had previ- 
ously occupied on the slave question, and gave 
their influence for this measure. Several mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, elected 
by Free Soil votes, and who were supposed to 
be true to liberty, were also persuaded to 
abandon the cause of freedom in New Mexico 


and Utah, and subject that immense tract of 


country to the control of slavery. These rec- 
reant Representatives, now holding office in the 
Government, (in my candid opinion, as a re- 
ward of their treachery,) contributed largely 
to bring about this humiliating and disgraceful 
state of things. But, though the minority has 
triumphed over the majority, as usual, through 
the treachery of Northern Representatives, 
thus widening the sphere of slavery, yet I look 
upon it only as an incident in a war still 
waging in behalf of the poor and oppressed—a 
war that must, sooner or later, bring triumph 
to freedom. I say itis but an incident. Our 
enemies, in 1812, gained a like temporary vic- 
tory when they took possession of this city and 
burned the public buildings. But their triumph 
was of short duration ; and so, in my opinion, 
it will be with this high-handed piracy, now, 
under the name of law, engra 
ute-books. True, there is a dissimilarity in the 
manner of conducting these two wars, but a 
strilifthg parallel in their origin and character. 
The friends of freedom in America declared 
war against Great Britain, because she seized 
American citizens and made them slaves—pre- 
cisely what the Hunker parties are doing in 
this country at the present day. This war on 
the rights of man has been the cause of every 
conflict among civilized nations. It has ever 
exhibited one class aiming to wallow in luxury 
and dissipation at the expense of the toil and 
labor of another class. All the bloody wars of 
Europe have arisen from this source. But our 
despotism is much more barbarous and cruel 
than that of many of the Euro States. In 
Russia, for instance, the families of slaves are 
never separated, nor taken from the homes 
where are reared; while in the United 
States, under the ordinary laws of trade, a child 
is frequently taken from its mother, and the 
wife from her husband, and ——— for life. 
Sir,.this is painful to contemplate. The great- 

est Republic on earth upholding an institution, 
of which even barbarous nations are becoming 
ashamed, and arraying itself, in this age of the 
world, against the spirit of p and re- 
form! It was not so once. The ship of State 
has drifted a long way from its moorings since 
1776. In 1789, George Washington, at heart 
opposed to slavery, was an table and suc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. In 1852, neither Washington 











| ought to do. 


: in these words: 


‘memorable truth, that these rights exist inde- 
‘pendent of Governments—that Constitutions 
_and Governments are instituted to protect, not 
, to destroy these rights. Our form of govern- 
, ment, we all know, is of a mixed character. In 


, antied by the Constitution, we find specific 


| the Constitution, and lay violent hands on the 


' comes sanctified when committed in the name 


on our stat- 


version of the name and principles of Democ- 


racy ! 

The honorable gentleman from. Mississippi 
[Mr. Wiicox] remarked, in a speech made on 
this floor during the present session, that the 
time had arrived when we should return to 
cardinal principles in public affairs. I approve 
of this suggestion. It is precisely what we 
When the patriots of the Revo- 
lution renounced their loyalty to George III, 
they uttered their bold and manly sentiments 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created free and equal—that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.”’ 


Now, sir, we should ever be conscious of this 


the partition of power, as regulated and guar- 


powers granted to the Federal Government, 
and certain specific powers granted to the 
State Governments. All power not granted to 
the Federal and State Governments, is reserv- 
ed to the people, so that there exist three lim- 
ited jurisdictions, to some extent independent 
to each other. I will illustrate: If the officers 
and legislators of the Federal Government 
should transcend the power vested in them by 


treasury of any one of the States, with or with- 
out the forms of law, for the avowed purpose 
of self-aggrandizement, the State would have a 
right to resist, by force, the exercise of an 
such assumed power. Such a right is self-evi- 
dent. So would an individual have the same 
right, in like circumstances. Neither the Gen- 
eral nor State Governments possess any more 
right wantoply to rob a citizen of his property, 
than does a highway robber. The citizen is a 
sovereign judge of his self-evident, reserved 
rights, as much as either the State or Federal 
Government is, of rights delegated to it by the 
people ; and he esses the right to institute 
his own mode of defence, whenever those rights 
are assailed by violence. 

Should, therefore, the General or State Gov- 
ernment undertake to seize your person for the 
purpose of selling you as a slave, or to deliver 
you up to some person claiming you as a slave, 
without any charge of crime, you would have 
the same right to defend yourself with deadly 
weapons, as you would if attacked by pirates. 
[t is a mistaken opinion, Mr. Chairman, though 
honestly entertained by many, that crime be- 


of law. 1am aware, sir, that this sentiment, 
in some instances, desecrates the pulpit, while 
‘heartless, dishonest policians are found assent- 
ing to it; but I deny its correctness. It is the 
doctrine alone of tyrants and despots! The 
multiplication of numbers can never justifi 
crime : neither can the high source from whic 
it may emanate lessen its moral turpitude. It 
is crime still, and it cannot escape the penalty 
of God’s violated law. Law, in the most exalt- 
ed sense of the word, exists in the very nature 
of things. It is only the business of legislators 
to discover and enforce this law, so far as they 
have the power. Then, sir, if the State has no 
right to commit a great wrong upon any one 
of its people, it has no right to require me to 
do such an act. 
But 1 am asked, who is to decide this mat- 
ter? I answer, each man, individually, for him- 
self. We should ever bear in mind the injunc- 
tion, that we are to “obey God rather than 
man.” Can acorrupt Legislature—can a mis- 
creant “ commissioner,” who may be bribed for 
five dollars—lay down a rule which should 
govern, and justify the consciences of men in 
the kidnapping of their fellow-beings? Sir, I 
acknowledge no such censorship over my con- 
science! While I am forbidden by a law of 
Congress to give a cup of water or a crust of 
bread to the hungry and thirsty fugitive, or 
commanded to lay violent hands on his person 
for the purpose of returning him into a life-long 
bondage, rest assured, sir, I shall treat all such 
laws with contempt. I shall trample them un- 
der my feet, as an outrage on humanity and 
an insult to God. 
Why, sir, if we become loyal to such despot- 
ism, and do acts that would disgrace a barba- 
rian in a heathen land, we show ourselves un- 
worthy the rich legacy bequeathed us by the 
fathers of the Revolution. In fact, we surren- 
der every right guarantied to us by the Con- 
stitution. 
Were I to obey such a mandate, I should 
prove myself a knave or a fool—I should be a 
traitor to high Heaven. I am for retaining to 
the people all powers not granted to the Gen- 
eral and State Governments, and for resisting 
every encroachment of Federal domination. So 
much, Mr. Chairman, for the character of the 
Fagitive Slave Law, its cruelty to the people, 
its disgrace to the country. I propose now to 
consider the arguments of its friends for its ne- 
cessity and continuance upon our statute-book. 
It was said, and is still maintained by the 
authors of the late “Compromise measures,” 
that, in adopting them, they but followed the 
illustrious example of our revolutionary fathers 
in framing the Constitution—that the slavery 
question in 1788 was, as now, a very grave and 
serious one, and could be settled only by a 
“Compromise.” The great difference, Mr. 
Chairman, between the Compromises of the 
Constitution, and the Compromises of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, consists in this: That was a 
Compromise of jurisdiction ; this a Compromise 
of principle, like the one which Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, made with Poland, when they 
blotted out her national existence, and divided 
her territory among themselves! Or the Com- 
promise England made with China, when she 
sunk over thirty junks in one day, with all on 
board, because of their refusal to permit the 
sale of @ poisonous drug in the Celestial Em- 
pire! 
Sir, talk about “the Compromise,” when it. 
actually authorizes slave dealers, a ruffianly 
class, who are despised through the South, and 
looked upon as base and wicked by many slave- 
holders themselves, (how consistently, I will not 
say,) to scour the North, break up peaceful 
families, seize and carry off fathers and mothers 
into slavery for life, and even to require citi- 
zens of the free States to aid them in this most 
nefarious and revolting practice. 
Why, sir, the very idea that this is the fruit 
of a “Compromise,” is an insult to the under- 
standing and to the moral sense of the age ; 
for it compromises principle and character— 
everything dear to humanity—at the command 
of impudence and arrogance—crushing the 
weak and innocent in disregard of their most 
solemn protestations and prayers! The Com- 
promises made by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, between the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, was a very different matter. A part of 
the dele; in Convention, were anxious that 
the Federal Government should be clothed with 
jurisdiction over the foreign slave trade, while 
& majority were unwilling to transfer this pow- 
er from the States to the new Government; 
but they finally consented to do 80, to take ef- 
fect after 1808. Congress acted, without hesi- 
tation, upon the subject immediately thereaf- 
ter, by declaring its further continuance piracy. 
That, Mr. Chairman, did not look much like 
binding the General Government to sustain 
slavery. 
Slavery needs no law but that of brute force. 
It presupposes the abrogation or absence of all 
law r. Calhoun always scouted the idea 
that slavery existed by virtue of State laws. 
There is a wide difference between clothing 
Government with power to restrain crime and 
conferring power requiring its commission, and 
that is precisely the difference between the 
Compromises of 1789 and those of 1850. I 
know it is contended that power is delegated 
to the General Government to deliver up fugi- 
tives owing service or labor. This is denied b 
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platforms, or, what is the same thing, the Fu- 


into another State, would it be ri 
such fugitive? 

Government was h 
in the “supremacy of God, the equality of man, 
and freedom of speech ;” that laws were insti- 
tuted to protect these rights, and that when- 
ever they become destructive of such ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish them. 


co-operate with a State in such tyranny, it 
would prove itself recreant to way 

tice and to the great principles t ted | 
into being. Mr. Lieber, of South Carolina, in 


regard to the duty of obedience to unjust laws 


ly conformable to the fundamental law. There is, 


itive Slave Law, and an offender should escape 
ht to return 


I answer, no. The Federal 
formed by those who believed 


Were the Federal Government to conspire or 
rule of jus- 
at called it 


his Political Ethics, discusses this question in 


with great fullness. Here is an extract: 


“We must not forget that laws may be passed in 
regular and lawful form, and yet be clearly against 
the plainest rights of the citizens, although outward- 


however, a fundamental law superior to any funda- 
mental charter—that is, reason, right, and nature— 
and that superior fundamental law of all humanity 
requires, in cases of high conflict, first to be obeyed. 
An immoral law is no law, and my yielding to it or 
no is a mere question of expediency, just as I may or 
may not yield to the demands of a robber,” 

The exercise of constitutional power, then, 
vested in Congress is a matter of discretion— 
to be active or inactive, as the general good 
requires. This exposition is fortified i the 
opinion of Judge Thompson, of the United 
States Court. In the celebrated Prigg case, 
where the jurisdiction of Congress was in- 
volved in the extradition of persons held to 
service or labor, escaping from one State to 
another, he says: 

“ This legislation, I think, belongs more appropri- 
ately to Congress than to the States, for the purpose 
of having the regulation uniform throughout the 
States; but there is nothing in the subject-matter 
that renders State legislation unfit. It is no objec- 
tion to the rights of the States to pass laws on the 
subject, but there is no — anywhere given to 
compel them to do it. Neither is there to compel Con- 
gress to pass any law on the subject. The legislation 
must be vo/uutary in both, and governed by a sense 
of duty.” 

_Mr. Chairman, I know it will be said that 
human laws, even in their greatest perfection, 
in many instances work injustice, and that it 
is impossible for the General Government, in 
the administration of law, to provide for such 
contingencies—that the laws of Congress pro- 
ceed upon general principles, and must be 
faithfully enforced. But I am speaking of laws 
upon the statute-books of some of the States, 
which stand out in as bold relief, and far more 
barbarous, than the stamp act of 1776—laws 
that deny a certain portion oftheir population 
the benefits of common education, by making 
it a penal offence to impart instruction—laws 
that permit one class to trespass on the rights 
of another, even to sensualism and prostitution, 
and then order the visitation of the death-pen- 
alty on the innocent victim, who, in the act of 
self-defence, dares to strike the offender! These 
are the laws that Congress is called to make 
operative on the poor African, when he tries, 
through flight, to place himself in a condition 
of civilization and improvement! Sir, should 
not a Government, established to promote the 
general welfare, encourage such noble aspira- 
tions of the mind, rather than conspire with 
those who seek to suppress them, and to blot 
out God’s image from the soul? I am bold to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that Congress, in enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave Law, under such circum- 
stances, is indirectly viqlating the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Constitution, which 
provides that cruel and unjust punishments 
shall not be inflicted, to say nothing of the 
fifth article of the amendments, which declares, 
that “no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law.” 
I repeat, that the law of Congress requiring its 
officers and the people to aid in recapturing 
those who have become free, as did our fathers, 
by their own noble exertions, under the Heaven- 
approved love of liberty, is contrary to justice 
and the law of God, AND OUGHT NOT TO BE 
oBEYED! I submit a few extracts from the 
best writers on natural law and the rights of 
men in defence of this position. Mr. Dane, a 
distinguished jurist of Massachusetts, who 
acted with Jefferson and Washington in adopt- 
ing the proviso against slavery in the North- 
west Territory, endorses this principle: 
“Statutes against natural justice or equity, as 
where one makes a man judge in his own cause, is 
void.”—5 Dane’s Abr., ch. 148, a. 7, s. 1. 
He states this as a clear settled law, without 
exception or qualification. 

Mr. Dane in another place says : 
“ Natural litw, the foundation of ethics, being dic- 
tated by the Deity himself, renders all human laws 
invalid contrary to it.”.—6 Dane's Abr., ch. 187, s. 42. 
Again, Mr. Lieber says: 
* Ad turpia nemo obligatur. No one is bound to 
do what is iniquitous. Mankind have uniformly 
agreed in applauding resistance to that which is ini- 
quitous, because they have always either acknowl- 
edged or at least felt that man cannot lose his own 
moral value, his independent moral individuality, 
and that authority, even if supposed to rest upon some 
Divine origin, may be and ought to be either dis- 
obeyed or opposed, if it perverts its character, and 
demands things against God’s laws, as expressed by 
Revelation, Nature, feeling of humanity, morals, 
reason, or physical necessity. When Charles LX, or 


in the provinces as they had been murdered in Paris 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew, several governors and 
other officers—Sully mentions seven—declined obe- 
dience. Viscount Orthez, or Ortez, commandant at 
Bayonne, wrote back— Sire, I have found in Bay- 
onne honest citizens and brave soldiers only, but not 
one executioner. Therefore, they and myself suppli- 
cate your Majesty to use our arms and lives in possi- 
ble (feasible in the original) things.’ He was right 
to call this demanded murder an impossible, an un- 
feasible thing for an honest man. Iniquitous things 
(turpia) are as to obedience as impossible (¢mposst- 
bilia) as_ physically 
Ethics, Book 4, s.17 


considerable note. [n a preface by William 
ed in 1642, he says: 


lege, prescription, act of Parliament, or 


a rerogative, 
which doth exalt itself above or beyon 


to be void.” 


we have the following: 


such an act would be void.” 


re 
ame Rights, published in 1845, says : 


nobler, and diviner work, the constitution of man 
Herein lies his protection against 
for ‘resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’ 


und reverence ‘as*if they were the 


ture from their principles. This is well, if these con 
stitutions are well ; otherwise, not.. So that the firs 
exhortation should be to bring the written constitu 


constitution of government with the constitution o 


but’s Human Rights, pp. 32, 33. 


titles by the bishops of the Roman 


















his mother, issued orders to slaughter the Protestants J 


impossible things.’”’— Political 
The Mirror of Justice is an ancient work of 


Hughes, to a translation of this work, publish- 


“ Sure I am that every law, custom, usage, privi- 


the law of 
God, the law of Christ, or the law of Nature, hath 


ever, by the worthy sages of our laws, been declared 


In Noy’s Maxims, the work of a great law- 
yer, first published in 1641, which has passed 
through many editions, on the very first page 


“If any general custom were directly against the 
law of God, or if a statute were made directly con- 
trary to the law of God, as for instance, if it were 
enacted that one should not give alms to any object 
in ever so necessitous a condition, such a custom or 


E. P. Hurlbut, one of the judges of the Su- 
me Court of New York, in his Essays on 


‘‘There is, then, a fundamental law, the law of 
man’s mental constitation, to which the framework 
of Government and all human legislation must con- 
form. The citizen under Government has a right to 
look beyond the written constitution, to that higher, 


I " tyranny; and he 
is bound to seek it, lest by rendering blind fealty to 
Government, he may become a traitor to humanity ; 


“ Written constitutions are often regarded with as 


on I e offspring of 
vine inspiration. The people are taught that they 
are sacred and inviolable, and are exhorted to bring 
all laws to their high test, and to note every depar- 


tion to the test of the natural laws, to compare the 


man, and see whether the former is founded upon, 
the latter. The charter of man’s rights and liber- 
ties is stamped upon his nature by the Sovereign of 
the Universe; and to this great charter man can 
never surrender.the right of appeal, without being a 
traitor to himself, and to the Creator's laws.” —Huri- 


Let me add the testimony of the Catholic 
denomination of Christians on the British 
Islands. Parliament, not long since, passed a 
law, forbidding the assumption of episcopal 
atholic 
church, and yet this is the manner in which 


against these principles, they are null and void. For 
instance, statutes made against common right and 
reason are void.” —8 Rep., 118. . 
“ The court recognises the principle by saying, ‘ it 
is clear that statutes against tho plain and ob- 
vious principles of common right and common rea- 
son are absolutely null and void, as far as they are 
calculated to operate against those principles.’ 
“The court accordingly decided the case before it 
in direct opposition to the letter of the statute in con- 
troversy.—Ham v. McClaws, 1 Bay’s Rep., 93. 
“In another case, in the same State, it was held 
that if absurd consequences, oF those manifestly 
against common reason, arise collaterally out of a 
statute, it is void pro tanto. 
«In another case in South Carolina, an act of the 
Assembly passed in 1712, was, in 1792, held to be 
void, because it took away the freehold of one man 
and gave it to another. The court said it was against 
common right, as well as against magna charta, to 
take away the freehold of one man and vest it in 
another, and that, too, to the prejudice of third per- 
sons, without any compensation or even a trial by 
the jury of the country; that the act was; therefore, 
ipso facto, void; that no length of time could give 
validity, being originally founded on erroneous prin- 
ciples.— Bowman v. Middleton, 1 Bay, 252. 
[ do not wonder at the animadversions of 
the Rev. Theodore Parker on the shameful 
conduct of the city of Boston, whose “ pre- 
judices” had been conquered by its distin guish- 
ed leader. Mr. Parker’s remarks aye so ap- 
propriate and forcible, that | cannot forbear 
reading some extracts. He says: 
“Out of the iron house of bondage, a man guilty 
of no crime but love of liberty, fled to the people of 
Massachusetts. He came to us @ wanderer, and Bos- 
ton took him into an unlawful jail; hungry, and she 
fed him with a felon’s meat; thirsty, and she gave 
the gall and vinogar of a slave to drink; naked, and 
she clothed him with chains; si¢k, and in prison, he 
cried for a helper, and Boston sent him a marshal 
and a commissioner; she set him among kidnappers, 
the most infamous of men. and'they made him their 
slave. Poor, and in chains, the Government of the 
nation against him, he sent round to the churches his 
petition for their prayers; the churches of commerce, 
they gave him their curse; he gsked of us the sacra- 
t of freedom, in the name of our God; and in the 
nike of their trinity, the trinity of money—Boston 
standing as godmother at the ceremony—in the name 
of their God they baptized him a slave. Said the 
New England church of commerce, ‘Thy name is 
slave, I baptize thee in the name of the gold eagle, 
and of the silver dollar, and the copper cent.’ * 
8 RE EL Re oe cn ee 
“ Massachusetts took a man from the horns of her 
altar—he had fled to her for protection—and volun- 
tarily gave him up to a bondage without end; did it 
with her eyes wide open ; did it on purpose ; did it in 
violation of her own law; in consciousness of the sin ; 
did it after ‘fasting and prayer.’ Yet it was not the 
people of Massachusetts who did the deed; it was 
only their Government. The officers and the people, 
thank God, are something a little different.” 

ORE ee See ee 
“The stamp act levied tax on us in money, and 
Boston would not pay a cant, hauled gown the flags, 
shut up the shops, tolled the church‘ bells, hung its 
authors in effigy, made the third officer of the Crown 
take oath not to keep the law—cast his stamp shop 
into the sea. The slave ad levied a tax in men, and 
Boston fired a hundred guns, and said: ‘We are 
ready ; we will catch slave} for the South. It is a 
dirty work, too dirty for any but Northern hands, 
but it will bring us clean mpney.’”’ * “ Boston 
told her servants ‘by no means to join in any meas- 
ure for countenancing and assisting in the execution 
of the stamp act.’ ” 

This, Mr. Chairman, vas the Boston of 1776, 
inspired with the patgotism and manly inde- 
endence of the Otises, the Adamses, and the 
Haseadies: But the Boston of 1850 submits to 
the kidnapping of her citizens in Southern 
cities, and 6ven in hei own; and so far dis- 
honors herself as to join in the shameful work! 
Alas for our country! for Boston is not the 
only city in the United States that upholds pi- 
racy under the act of 1850. New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Harrisburg, have all joined the 
pray in trampling God’s poor under their 
eet. 
The passage of the Fugitive Slave bill was a 
sad event to thousands af colored people and 
their friends throughout the free States. It 
was to them more terrible than the “ disease 
that walketh in darknessand wasteth at noon- 
day.” But hear Mr. Patker again: 
“The word ‘commission¢r’ has had a traditional 
hatred ever since our visitation by Sir Edmund An- 
dros; it lost none of its odioas character when it be- 
came again incarnate in akkidnapper. With slave- 
act commissioners to exequte the bill, with such 
‘ruling’ as we have knows on the slave act bench, 
and such swearing by ‘ witnesses’ on the slave-stand, 
any man’s freedom is at thé mercy of the kidnapper 
and his commissioned attorney. The one can man- 
ufacture ‘evidence’ or ‘enlarge’ it, the other manu- 
facture ‘law ;’ and with such an administration, and 
such creatures to serve its wish, what colored man was 
safe? Men in peril have a keen instinct of their dan- 
ger; the dark-browed mothers of Boston, they wept 
like Rachel mourning for her first-born, refusing to 
be comforted. There was no comfort for them, save 
in flight; that must not be in the winter, but into 
the winter of Canada, which is to the African what 
our rude climate is to the goldfinch and to the cana- 
ry bird.” 
Yet, sir, in view of all this, we find ourselves 
surrounded with leading public men who pro- 
fess to be lovers of justice and order, more 
clamorous for power and the spoils of office 
than for the maintenance of principle and the 
integrity of the Union. Their programme is 
already before the people, indicating a deter- 
mination to break down the great bulwarks of 
religious and civil liberty—the right of trial 
by jury and the freedom of speech. 
Mr. Chairman, this threatened subversion of 
our constitutional liberties naturally forces 
upon our consideration two important ques- 
tions. First, what has brought our country to 
this disgraceful condition? Second, what are 
the proper instrumentalities to be used for its 
overthrow? I answer the first inquiry, by 
stating that it is African slavery at the South, 
and party slavery at the North—the former al- 
ways controlling the latter, for its own mainte- 
nance and benefit. And, in passing, let me 
remark, that of these two kinds of slavery, | 
consider the slavery of party, by reason of its 
voluntariness, infinitely more base and self-de- 
grading than African slavery. It blunts the 
conscience ; it paralyzes all the heavenly aspi- 
rations of the souly it destroys individuality, 
and every lofty attribute of the heart and mind. 
Such a slave knows no higher loyalty than 
obedience to the decrees of his “ party.” He is 
bound at all times to give his undivided sup- 
port to the “regularly-nominated candidate,” 
without regard to character or fitness; he feels 
it his duty to aid in the execution of all laws 
found on the statute-book, no matter how bar- 
barous in principle or cruel in their operation. 
Should the officers of the Government demand 
his services to aid in the murder of innocent 
children, as did Pharoah and Herod, his duty 
binds him to render such aid. Nay, more: 
Should he be required to bow down and wor- 
ship an image, such as Nebuchadnezzar sat up 
in the plains of Dura, or to go still further, and 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Law, he readily 
obeys, asking of himself, as did the ancient 
Hunker Jew, “ Why are laws made, if not to 
be observed?” Such is party slavery, and such 
the drudgery of those who are bound by cau- 
cuses and conventions of dishonest, heartless 
politicians. This bondage to party is directly 
at war with Christianity, and tends to the over- 
throw of the great principles of republican 
Government. In short, it is gross infidelity and 
atheism, and the source of all the ridicule we 
hear, in and out of Congress, of the “higher 
law,” which is but another name for the “law 
of God!” But to return to the questions just 
vig ance I have answered the first inquiry, 
y asserting that the cause of all this disgrace 
and degradation is African and party slavery. 
In proof of this, allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the conduct of the late Hunker Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore. Such confi- 
dence had the leaders of that Convention in 
the servility of its members, that a committee 
ppointed to draft platform whici. should 


t 


f 


was & 
govern the party at the ensuing election, and a 
large number of copies were ordered to be 
printed before it was submitted to the action 
of the Convention. Nor were they disappoint- 
ed ; for in due time, as a matter of course, and 
of mere form, the Convention passed upon it, 
and the printed copies were forthwith distribu- 
ted! That was a time-saving process, I doubt 
not, Mr. Chairman; but surely little else can 
be said in extenuation of this go-it-blind pol- 





suitable man to carry out their principles. 
Hear what the New York Tribune says of him: 


eve 
0 
should be ostracised and crushed. because he refused 
to vote for the annexation of Texas, without a stipu- 
lation that some part of its immense unsettled térri- 
to 
still more recently secon this same Frank Pierce de- 
prive John Atwood of his nomination for Governor, 
and drive him out of the party, for nothing else than 
expressing his repugnance to the Fugitive Slave Law. 
In all New England, slavery and slave catching have 
had no more unscrupulous, thick-and-thin servitor, 
than this same Frank Pierce.” 


see, [Mr. Gentry,] “Honor to General Pierce, 
if the T'ribune truly states his 
lieve it does.” 
of the Whig party endorsing Frank Pierce, be- 
cause he is against freedom among the Democ- 
racy of New Hampshire, and in favor of the 


TON, of Maine, says is the result of a great 
ed to us two “great parties,” standing on the 


same platform, embracing “fundamental prin- 
ciples” which are considered the very perfec- 


“The Union does not contain a bitterer or a more 
roscriptive pro-slavery Hunker than Franklin 
ierce. For years he has been foremost in stifling 
aspiration for freedom among the Democracy 
f New Hampshire. He insisted that John P. Hale 


ry should be secured for free soil. The Post has 


Says the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 


ition, as | be- 
Thus we see a leading member 


Fugitive Slave Law—a law which Mr. Appue- 


Democratic principle! We have now present- 


tion of all human and divine legislation—noth- 

ing less than a “finelity’” Now, sir, inas- 

much as, in their opinion, this law has become 

like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which 

changeth not, I have thought proper, for the 

benefit of the great mass of the people, and for 
those who may hereafter become converts to 

this new system of political ethics, to put these 

“finality”? measures into a more definite form, 

or creed, as they apply to the existing state of 
things. It may read thus: 

I believe in the great Democratic principle 

of supporting the regular nominee, right or 

wrong, providing always he is in favor of the 

Fugitive Slave Law and the Compromise meas- 

ures. 

I believe that slavery is a cardinal principle 

in civil government, ordained of God, conserva- 

tive in character, and the chief corner stone of 
Democracy ! 

I believe in the Baltimore platform, which 

deprecates free discussion, both in and out of 

Congress, on the subject of universal liberty. 

I believe in the Constitution of the United 

States, as interpreted by slaveholders, and re- 
pudiate any “higher law” as fanatical, be- 

cause at war with Christianity and the perpe- 
tuity of the Union. 

I believe that man was made for the Consti- 
tution, and not the Constitution for man. 

I believe that the highest felicity to be at- 
tained in life, consists in the honors and emolu- 
ments of office, and that, in acquiring them, the 
end sanctifies the means. 

I believe in the doctrine of non-intervention, 
except in the United States; that is, should 
any of the people of the slave States attempt 
to become free, that it would be the duty of 
the Federal Government to interfere with force 
of arms against such a traitorous attempt! - 

I believe in the “Compromise measures” as 
a “finality,” and that the Fugitive Slave Law 
should be considered a part of the Constitu- 
tion; that it is humane and kind, because it 
seeks to elevate the colored race; and that 
every person gives new proof of his fidelity to 
the “Union” when he refuses a cup of water 
or a crust of bread to any poor, panting fugi- 
tive, who has had the audacity to run away 
with himself! 

I believe that the General Government per- 
forms a high and patriotic duty in recapturing 
and returning to bondage every person who 
arrogates to himself the right of freedom with- 
out the consent of his master. 

I believe that slavery is right per se—that it 
exists independent of law—hence the imprison- 
ment of runaway slaves on charges of “theft,” 
in order to get possession of their persons, is 
neither in derogation of law nor equity, but in 
perfect keeping with the spirit of slavery. 

1 believe that the repugnance felt at the 
falsely-styled “bribery clause” in the Fugitive 
Slave Act, and the strong opposition shown by 
the fanatics of Massachusetts to South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana making slaves of her citi- 
zens, as also the weeping and wailing of the 
wives of fugitive slaves, when they see fetters 
and handcuffs riveted on the limbs of their 
husbands, and know that they are separated 
from them forever, are merely the results of a 
“sickly sympathy,” unworthy the consideration 
of true republicans! 

I believe that slave traders and slaveholders 
have a property right in their slayes, which 
“two hundred years of legislation have sancti- 
fied,” and that the laws of many of the States, 
making it a penal offence to impart instruction 
to a slave, are compatible with, and essentially 
necessary to, the preservation of that right. 

I believe that the laws forbidding any col- 
ored person to testify against a white man, for 
injuries committed on one of his own race, are 
in keeping with slavery; and that the death 
penalty enforced upon persons of color for 
striking a white man, even though it be in de- 
fence of life or personal chastity, and their own 
so-called “natural rights,” is a wise and salu- 
tary law, and necessary to the perpetuation of 
the “ peculiar institution.” 

I believe that the words in the Constitution, 
“to establish justice and promote the general 
welfare,” mean the maintenance of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, the coastwise slave 
trade, the catching and returning of negroes to 
slave dealers and slave owners. 

I believe that the great mission of this Re- 
public is to teach other nations by example ; 
and that the law in the District of Columbia, 
authorizing the imprisonment and sale for jail 
fees of every colored person who cannot prove 
himself free, and who is not claimed by a slave- 
holder, affords a powerful lesson of instruction 
to foreigners and foreign ministers: that it 
serves to give character and stability to our 
“¢herished institution” at home, and shame 
despotism abroad. 

I believe that morality should have no influ- 
ence over us in the discharge of our political 
duties, for the obvious reason that it would 
lead to a union of Church and State. 

I believe that the protection of commerce by 
the General Government, in the improvement 
of harbors and rivers, serves to disturb the 
“equilibrium of the States,” by too rapidly 
building up the free Northwest, and weakens 
the Union, and therefore ought not to receive 
the countenance of the Government. 

I believe that despotism and freedom are an- 
tagonistical to each other—that either gne or 
the other must rule ; and as the former is na- 
tional and the latter sectional, that slavery 
should always hold the reins of Government. 

I believe it to be the duty of the people, in 
choosing their Chief Magistrate, to elect a 
President that will appoint pro-slavery Judges 
and Governors to preside over the Territories, 
who shall annul the “ sickly” anti-slavery laws 
left in full operation over this vast country by 
the barbarous Mexicans, that a proper founda- 
tion may be laid for States which shall be truly 
national in character, repudiating the vulgar 
notion of liberty and equality as sectional and 
fanatical. 
Lastly, I believe that the success of Pierce 
and King, or Scott and Graham, will be the 
success of slavery and of the “ Compromise 
measures.” 

[REMAINDER NEXT WEEK.] 





Haven is a reality, not seen by the eyes of 
flesh, but made known by revelation, and re- 
ceived by faith. Heaven is a rest from toil, 
trouble, temptation, and sin. Such a rest is 
very desirable) if it were only a sweet sleep ; 
but Heaven is more. 
It is a state of delightful activity. Every 
faculty and every affection will find appropri- 
ate exercise; and probably latent powers, not 
here known, will there be awakened into ac- 
tivity—powers suited to the new condition in 
which the soul exists. 


nor apathy: every soul will be transparent to 
every other, and all will see that nothing but 


y, not only in loving their King, but in mutual 
ove. There will exist no envy, nor jealousy, 


pure love exists in every breast. 

Heaven is a place of peace—sweet —_ and 
uninterrupted harmony: all disturbing ele- 
ments will be left behind. In the symbolical 
heavens, or the Revelations, we read of wars; 
but in the Heaven where saints end angels 
dwell and worship, war can have no place. 
The atmosphere is exempt from all malaria; it 
is purity itself; all sin and iniquity are denied 
admission into that poy place. 

Heaven is a place of song: high affections 
are expressed in celestial music. Oh! how 
elevating, how delightful the melodies. Heaven 
is an unchanging state; for all change is ad- 
vancement in knowledge, in dignity, in happi- 
ness.— Rev, Dr. Alexander. 





LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


One pleasant morning, a short time since, I 
left home and friends, in Toledo, Ohio, and 
rode on the back of a steam “Swan” down the 
broad Maumee, and across its bay, to the Lake 
pier of the Southern Michigan Railroad, at 
Monroe, Michigan. This road has recently 
been finished, with a T rail, entirely through 
from Monroe to Chicago. The road has two 
terminations on Lake Erie—Toledo and Mon- 
roe; but as a small portion of the road near 
the former is not yet laid with the T rail, the 
express train at present runs to Monroe only ; 
while the way train, and nearly all the freight 
trains, 1n consequence of the very superior har- 
bor facilities of Toledo, make it their terminus 
and starting point. The Company this spring 
established a line of three swift and elegant 
new steamers to Dunkirk and Buffalo, starting 
at Toledo, and stopping at Monroe to take the 
passengers of the express train from the West. 
Travellers between the Northwestern and the 
Eastern States have now the choice of two ex- 
press routes—the Central Michigan Railroad, 
with their fine steamers “ Ocean,” “ May- 
flower,” and “ Atlantic,” connecting at Detroit, 
and the Southern Michigan and Northern In- 
diana Railroad, with their still nobler new 
steamers, “Northern Indiana,” “Southern 
Michigan,” and “ Empire State,” connecting 
at Toledo and Monroe. The latter Company 
found it necessary, in order to obtain a good 
landing for their large steamers, to carry the 
road three miles beyond Monroe, towards the 
Lake, and across the marshes of La Plaisance 
Bay. The Government has expended consid- 
erable sums in making a ship canal from the 
Lake, through this marsh, up to the town; but 
it has not been much used. 

We joined the passengers from the Western 
express train, in the new and spacious depot 
and eating-house; and had dinner of very good 
beef and beans, washed down by the pure lake 
water, and sent on its way rejoicing by a 
bracing breeze from the Lake. We were soon 
afterward “booked” on the “Southern Michi- 
gan,” and the noble steamer started, apparent- 
ly agitated at first by the suddenness of the 
parting, and trembling all over. The relations 
of the long-drawn-out marshes behind to the 
noble boat seemed to be of the most affection- 
ate nature; for, when half a mile out upon the 
Lake, and apparently in deep water, the yel- 
low mud, suddenly boiling up behind, betrayed 
a parting kiss from shore. The boat made the 
Dunkirk landing in the night, and got to Buf- 
falo after breakfast, just in the nick of time to 
miss the 8 o’clock express train to Albany, 
with which it is bound to connect, and for 
which most of the passengers were destined. 
But “accidents will happen,” &c., and the pas- 
sengers deemed it wise to swear not at all, 
neither by the captain above, nor the boat be- 
neath, nor the waters under the boat; but 
smothered anger was strong within, and the 
pent vessels of wrath have probably ere this 
ejected their cargoes here and there throughout 
the country, in doses of homeopathic power. 
However, we found the accommodation train, 
which started two hours later, very pleasant. 
The track was free from dust, and the green 
country, fresh with the fragrance of recent 
showers, and spotted with the golden fruition 
of a bountiful wheat harvest, soon put us in 
excellent spirits again. The cheery ring of the 
mower’s scythe-stone, groups of cradlers gazing 
at our rushing‘train, and occasionally a “whoo! 
haw!” from alongside a great load of hay, 
crowding with elephantine swagger through 
the gateway of some old barn-yard, were among 
the rural sights and sounds that exhilarate the 
spirits and restore the tone of cheerful humor. 

We arrived at Syracuse about sundown, on 
a Saturday evening, and remained over Sun- 
day. It would be hard to decide whether Syra- 
cuse best deserves the title of the Salt city, or 
the Hotel city. Certainly there is not another 
town of its size, with so many noble hotels. 
The business buildings of the city are also re- 
markable for their uniformly fine appearance, 
caused in a good degree by ornamental forms 
the brick is made to assume, especially in cor- 
nice designs. Several of the new churches are 
very fine. The new Presbyterian church on 
the main street, near the centre of the town, 
is a very fine specimen of Gothic architecture, 
looking as permanent as good red sandstone 
masonry, from foundation to spire-top, can 
make it. Another church, on one of the prin- 
cipal residence streets leading out of town, (I 
forget the name.) has one of the most beautiful 
spire designs I have seen, but, unfortunately, is 
built of wood. The second Baptist is a very 
fine brick edifice, with a most elegant spire, of 
wood, in the Roman-classical style. Like many 
of our wooden spires, it has undertaken to ape 
the leaning tower of Pisa—whether from being 
weaker in one leg than the other, or whether 
it bends to the East to catch the first glimpse 
of the second rising of that star that led the 
wise men of old to Bethlehem, it would be dif- 
ficult to determine. 

There are many gems of private residences 
in Syracuse, but I noticed none with very ex- 
tensively beautiful grounds. The hills encom- 
passing the city command views of a country 
richly varied in surface, and bright with grain 
fields and white villages. On one of the near- 
est hills is a new Penitentiary, of brick, in the 
castellated style—a style, by the way, admi- 
rably adapted to uses which correspond so well 
with the bloody villanage system of the feudal 
times in which it originated. And yet this 
castellated style, in spite of its very unchris- 
tian associations and inherently ugly outlines, 
has within a few years been largely used in 
fashionable church architecture! 

Syracuse and its environs bear such marks 
of high intelligence and prosperity, that I do 
not wonder it has been the scene of one of the 
most exciting popular protests against that 
odious act for the encouragement of national 
kidnapping. How thankful we ought to be 
that our Government does its part toward the 
suppression of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa, What a blessing we confer on that 
benighted region. But here, in “free, enlight- 
ened, happy America,” what a waste of na- 
tional beneficence it would be to do the same 
thing. Waste? No. Crime/ punishable with 
fines and imprisonment! 

“?Tis darkest just before the day.” “Beware 
of the under-current/” Aye, politicians, be- 
ware of the wnder-current; for, while your 
heads are buoyed high upon seme wave that 
bears you hopefully toward the prize held out 
by your Southern enticers, the smaller currents 
of individual conscience that you buffeted and 
contemptuously passed, have joined in one 
broad and deep current, under all the tranquil 
surface, and will soon suddenly suck you down, 
and bury you deep among the bones of the for- 
gotten and the despised. 

I do not remember whether Syracuse or 
Auburn is the home of Senator Seward; 
but whichever is, has reason to be proud of 
him. He has been a host in sustaining inde- 
pendent thought and free speech in the Sen- 
ate; and thousands of our countrymen, whose 
voices can never reach him, from the depths of 
their hearts have murmured grateful approval. 
But it is said that Seward is playing a great 
game. From the bottom of my heart I hope he 
1s playing a great game—a game for immor- 
tality, based on a devoted adherence to justice, 
and to the furtherance of national beneficence. 
I confess to some fear, from his reliance on 

rty bonds and political art. 
ay seems to hg Bailey, that there is no 
one thing that so needs to be wrought into the 
youthful minds of our country, as an apprecia- 
tion of the nobleness of moral individuality— 
the reliance on one’s own well-considered con- 
victions of duty, as a key to efficient combina- 
tion for good ends. Our school books should in 








the absurdity and wickedness of attachments to 
party. What is Miss Catharine Beecher doing * 
‘Yours in the cause, F. G. S$. 
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Pierce, of New Hampshire, as a. 


every good way be made to convince boys of 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
I AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims againstthe 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well te open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
¢laims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
OxF~ Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfally prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept. 25. A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 

HONEY—BEE FEED! 
Information offered for ore dollar, that may be made worth 
Sifty dollars, twice told 

NY person who will send their address and one dollar 
in an envelcpe, post paid, to EK. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Vermont, shal! have 
seut him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, % 
Circular informing him—I\st. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, costing from two and a half to five and @ 
half cents per poucd, from which good honey is produced. 
2d Giving information how to use the feed successfally, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the exoense of 
buying a putent hive expressly for the purpose. 34. Giv- 
ing information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring swarms, while in the process of feeding. 
Knowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it ia more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice. 

Aug. 5 E. JORDAN, Newbary, Yt. 





STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
K. COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasium, Philade'phia, 
which has been in successful operation for more than 

twenty years, is designed for the Prumotion of Health, the 

Cure of Stammering. and the Correction of Lisping and 

other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 


Elocation. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabit, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
inflection, 4nd intonation Dr. C has published, in this al- 
phabet, his System of Klocution, $1, the New Testament, 
$1 25; the first book of Pope’s Homer's Lliad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Liitle Geography, 25 cents ; anda num- 
ber of other works. Aug 12. 

KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND, 
W K this day publish the Eloquent Speeches of the Great 
Magyar in New England, vogether with the Addresses 
made to him by the Governor of Massachusetts, the Mayors 
of the different cities which he visited, and the letters trom 
various publie bodies. ‘he volume also contains a succinct 
aceonnt of his triumphal tour from city to city, and the 
manner in which he was received by the People. We have 
also added his most admirable Farewel: Speech made in the 
Br adway Labernacle, New York, in behalf of his Mother 
and Sisters. together forming a volame of as eloquent and 
noble speeches as have ever been published in any language. 
Kossuth holds thee pyrights,and wil receive all the profits 
arising from the sale of the work. ‘This of itself should be 
inducement enough to the friends of exiled patriotism and 
homanity to purchase the work, did they not receive more 
than a guid pro quo in the splendid epeeches themselves. 
The volome is ‘liustrated with a superb full-length portrait 
on copper of the great Orator, engraved expressly for this 
work. and decidedly the best likeness yet taken. Price $1. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States 
OF One hundred first rate agents wanted, to circulate 
the above work. Aug. 12—3t 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromfield strest, Boston. 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 

CABOTYPES-— 
Largest in the World 


June 3—Lly 
LITTLE EVA, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AND POETRY 
ITTLE EVA, Uncle Tom's Guardian Angel. A Song 
composed and dedicst-d to Mrs. Hurriet Beecher Stowe, 

author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Poetry by John G. Whit- 


tier—music by Manuel Emilio 
This 1s one of the most beautiful compositions, both poet- 
ical and musical, ever published in the country and we 
predict for it a popularity as widespread as has been that 
of the thriiling anu beautiful story upon which it is found- 
ed. Price 25 cents. For sale by the principal Book and 
Music dealers inthe country. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.. 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhi'l, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
July 8—3ti Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &c., for Indiana, 
Kentucky. and Massachusetts. Office on Third street, west 
of Main street, and opposite the Vhio Life and Trust-Com- 
pany’s Bank. 
References. —- Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U.S. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq., George P. Sanger, Esq., Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Boston, ass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof. 
R. D. Mussey, M D.,and Messrs. Hartwell & Hall, Vincin- 
nati, O. March 25, 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPEX ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Era, and are antherised to re 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
officea are at New York, 122 Nassau street 
June 24 Roston, 10 State street. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chanzrery Cadiz. Harrison aannty Ohio an @ 





DAVID TORKENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 


Xena, ( 210 
ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in towu or country; is agent for the 


National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’s Huildings up stzire—cornerroon. 
Sept. 19—ly 





GOLD MINING MACHINE STORE, 

O. 123 Warren street, opposite tbe California Mail 
Steamship Company’s Office, New York. 

Free exhibition every day ot the pr.ctical operation of the 

pulverizing quartz grinder,and centripetal almalgamator 

which machines combined give to the guld miner all he can 

desire 

California passengers are particularly invited to call and 

see the machines in operation, at nine o’clock in the morn- 

ing, or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Information where, when, and how, to procure the most 

reliable passage tickets, and at the lowest rates, freely com- 

municated. ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 

A NEW PLOUGH 


June 24. 
H‘s just been patented, with an adjustable standard and 
beam, that can be made to run deeper or shallower and 
take more or Jezs land, at pleasure. The device is simple, 
not increasing the cost, and can be applied to ¢ither east oF 
wrought ploughs Rights by township, counties, or States, 
can be had on easyterus. A few energetic business men, 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to sell territary. 
or particniars, address, post paid, McABKE & SON, 
May 27. Canton, Obio 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURB OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CkOUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
66 A ND by the river, upon the bank thereof shall grow 
A all trees for meat, whoge leaf shall not fade, and the 
fruit thereof sha!l be for meat and the leaf there.f for med 
icine.” 
Here was hope for the s'ck recorded long ao, and every 
year adds new proof to the assurance that these promises 


shall not fail. 
As Medical Science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given one by one, the diseases that afilict 
our race yield to the control of art. Of all the maladies we 
suffer from, none ha3 carried more victims to an untimely 
grave than Consumption of the Lungs. Subjoined we give 
some evidence that this too may be cured, and that Pul- 
monary Complaints, in all their forms, may be removed by 
Cherry Pectoral. 
Space will not permit us to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the Agent below samed will 
furnish our Circular, free, whereon are full particulars and 
indisputable proof of these facts. 
Sufferers: read and judge for yourselves. 
For Influenza and Whooping Cough. 
NasHviL_s, Tenn., June 26, 1851 
Str: I have repeatediy used your Cherry Pectoral for 
Whooping Cough and !nfiuenza, and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a complete remedy. Four of my children 
have been afflicted with these diseases and the — use of 
. th lways afforded almost instant relief. 

os ne sa hamlet JAMES GLOVER. 

We attest the trath of the above statement. ] 

M. McGINTY, Editor of the Nashville Wh g. 
J. M. ZiMMERKMAN, Druggist. 
For a Consumptive Cough. 
PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 5, 1851 

Dear Str: For three years I have been afflicted with 4 
cough, so distressing that | frequently despaired of recuve 
ry; much of the time | was obliged to sit up ali nigot in 
my. chaic, as my cough would suffocate me when | Jaid down. 
Having uaed many remedies without mach relief, | at last 
tried the Cherry Pectoral, which under Providence has cur 


jtogether. | am with gratitade yours : 
Agee JAMES MeCANDLEsS. 


This is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectorul. 
Avpany, N. ¥., April 17, 184°. 
Dear Sir: | have for years been afflicted with Asthms 
in the worst form, so that | have been obliged to sleep 12 
my chair for a larger part of the time, being unabie 
breathe on my bed. i had tried a great many medicines “4 
no purpose, until my physician prescribed, as an expe! 
ment, your Chery Pectoral. 2 
At fiest it seemed to make me worse; but in less a 
week | began to experience the most gratifying pellet —< 
ita use; and now, in four weeks, the disease is entirely! 4 
moved. [can sleep ot. my bed with comfort, and enjoy 
health which 1 had never expected to enjoy: 
ae GEORGE $. FARSNT, ‘ 
Commission and Forwarding Merchan'. 
Dr. Ayer, Lowg.Lt. ; 
From the President of Amherst College, Edie’ 
Hitchcock, M. D., LL. D., Se. 
Amugrst, Sept. - 
Sir: Lhave used your Cherry Pectoral, in my — 
of deep-seated bronchitis, aud am sati-fied, from ere 
ical constitution, that it is an admirable compound eB, 
relief of !aryngial and bronchial difficulties. if my = - 
as to ito superior character.can be of any service, ¥° 


¢ it think proper. oe 
auntie. nas ining RO WARD HITCHCOL K 


12, 1848. 


J.C. Aver. 

Among the other distinguished authorities ¥ ho 
their names to recommend this preparation as ‘h 
known to them for affections of the lungs. are: 

President Perkins, Vermont Med. College. 
Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 
Prof. Valentine Wott, New York. 
Prof. Cleaveland Bowdoin Med College. 
Prof. Butterfield, Ohio Med College. 
Canadian Journal of Medical Science. 
Boston Med. and Surgica! Journal. 
Charleston (S. €.) Medical Keview. 
New Jersey Rather yd 
Hon Henry Clay, U.S Sevator. : og 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Am. Ambassador to Turkey 
Gen. Emanuei Bulnes, President of Chili. . 
Kt. Rev. Ed. Power, Lord Bishop of Toronto. 
Rey. Doct. Lansing, Brooklyn, New York. 
Archbishop Pareeil, of Cincianat:, Ohio 
Also, many eminent personages in foreign cou : aisenstt 
ly in the more dangerous and distressing ©" nal 
ccthe naan , bat also as a family medicine for — 
ude, it is the safest, pleasantest, and best in the wor! 
Prepa: 
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Whoever borrows to build, builds to sell. 


red and sold by JAMES ©. AYER, Practic# 
Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,aud sold by os 0. 
and Aj everywhere, 


















